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AMONG THE MOST SIGNIFICANT WRITERS OF OUR TIMES ARE 


SAMUEL BUTLER and W. H. HUDSON 


W. H. HUDSON 


An English Master of Romantic Realism 


You will find in Hudson’s works the unique fiction of a great naturalist who is also a 
born story-teller. The essays of a man who has studied Nature and Life with the eyes 
of a scientist, the mind of a philosopher, the soul of an artist and the heart of a lover 
of humanity. The wide knowledge of a naturalist who has observed nature with loving, 
deeply seeing eyes. The grace and charm of a great stylist. The rarest spirit among living 


writers. 


THE PURPLE LAND 


Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 


James M. Barrie says: “It is one of the choicest things 
of our latter day literature.” Net, $1.50 


A SHEPHERD’S LIFE 


In “A Shepherd’s Life” Hudson takes us into a quaint 
old-fashioned world, that of the shepherds of the bleak 
South Downs of England, where in sheltered folds of 
the naked plains nestle placid little old-world villages, 
shaded by immemorial trees and surrounded by quiet, 
forgotten streams, Net, $2.50 


A CRYSTAL AGE 


With a Critical Appreciation by Clifford Smyth, Litt.D. 


The N. Y. Globe says: “In style it is as clear and 
sparkling as the title. Its subject matter is one that 
to a tired humanity never grows stale. It is fascinating 
as a story and beautiful as art.” In Press. Net $1.50 


IDLE DAYS 
IN PATAGONIA 


The late Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard, gives 
high praise to this particular book, and says of the 
author, “A man who can write.” In Press. Net, $1.50 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


“Tn his own department,” says Mr. Bernard Shaw, “Samuel Butler was the greatest English writer 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

In Butler’s works you will find “the perfect weapon of a great satirist, but his is a creative satire 
not a destructive. It is, above all things, the satire of a man who having ideals and desiring to 
instil these ideals into his fellow man, finds it more congenial to drive his meaning home through 
an undercurrent of humorous exaggerations, that strange, unlaughing, overwhelming gift which 


compresses his stories at one grasp into their external shape.” 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


Introductien by Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale 


Arnold Bennett says: “It is one of the great novels 
of the world.” 


John Macy, in the Boston Herald, says: “‘The Way 

of All Flesh’ contains, more than any other single book, 

of the intellectual history of mid-Victorian England.” 
Net, $1.50 


EREWHON REVISITED 


Twenty Years Later 


A sequel to “Erewhon” and an even better story in 
which satire is especially directed at our religious 
divisions and the classical method of education. 

The Boston Herald says: “Few who take pains to 
read it, and it is thoroughly worth while, will be able 
to do so without forming opinions either in sharp 
antagonism or equally decided assent.” Net, $1.50 


EREWHON 


With an Introduction by Francis Hackett 


The finest satire since Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Under the guise of describing the habits and customs 
of a strange race found in the mountains of New 
Zealand the author flays the sham and inconsistencies of 
our latter day civilization. In Press. Net, $1.50 


THE NOTE BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


With an Introduction by Francis Hackett 


They make in their entirety a more vivid picture of 
Samuel Butler than it is possible to obtain elsewhere; 
they are the most characteristic of his works, summing 
up and concluding everything else that he did, and may 
be best examined as the afterpiece to a varied and ver- 
satile career. Butler put into his notebooks the most 
intimate and personal part of himself. In Press. Net, $2.00 
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EXICANS, Mormons and Chinamen—a great caval- 


cade of them—followed General Pershing across the 


border. 


their guitars and the typhus lice in their blankets. 


They brought their families, their oxen and asses, 


All were 


fleeing from the wrath to come, in those parts bearing the 


name of Pancho Villa. 
man at El Paso in 


The story of it by the Red Cross 
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ALDERMAN MERRIAM and the Bureau of 
Public Efficiency, if they have their way, will 
give Chicago a city manager, a short ballot 
and a simplified municipal government. A 
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er’s daze” by Professor Taylor. Page 593. 
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ness men, the chamber prays to be delivered 
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as the Scotch dominie did from “witches and 
warlocks and lang-nebbed things that go 
f ”.” Page 606. 
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contest of the National Americanization Com- 
mittee. The next question is, who will get 
them built? Some drawings and plans and 
a summary of the results by the SuRvEy’s 
advisory editor on housing. Page 595. 


MODERN as many of them are in their 
methods, Pennsylvania hospitals are nervous 
over the possibility of a major surgical oper- - 
ation on their subsidies from the state. 
Standards have been set up, and now it is 
proposed to cut off those which duplicate the. 
work of others with quite stony disregard to 
the eminence of their boards of directors. 
Page 597. 


CATHOLIC institutions in Chicago are ap- 
pealing a Circuit Court decision that it is 
unconstitutional to grant public subsidies to 
private charities. Page 609, 


MOST men who are both serious and sober 
are ready to prohibit distilled liquors, but 
there’s a widespread belief that beer and 
wine are not much worse than ice cream 
soda. History, experience and science are 
all against this, says Mrs. Tilton; beer is 
not the cure for the drink evil—not by a 
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The fourth of five articles telling of the con- 
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the biggest of cops. But the food for a fam- 
ily, free or relieved, is another story. Page 
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by the report of the official investigating 
commission, as the New York Evening Post 
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example, on a small scale—and therefore the 
easier seen—of the evils of prison contract 
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To All New SURVEY READERS: 


I hope you are with me in feeling that the Survey has made spirited gains 
throughout the fall and winter—in precision, promptness, make-up; in the sub- 
stance and stirring quality of its text. Letters reaching us from social work- 
ers the country over show that this more adequate service has been meeting 
with eager recognition. 


The break with Germany and the rapid and serious developments of the past 
month have been of a sort to make us thankful for every reserve of strength 
and ounce of momentum we can carry into the unsettled period immediately 
ahead. The Survey’s responsibilities will unquestionably be heavier than be- 
fore—both as a transcript of human needs and activities affected by whatever 
befalls, and as an open channel for discussion of the deep-seated social bear- 
ings of situations that develop. 

Last February no less than 146 readers enlisted as $10 codperating sub- 
scribers. They helped us bridge one of the most crucial situations in the his- 
tory of Survey Associates, when through a reduction in grants, our edu- 
cational fund suffered a shrinkage of between $6,000 and $7,000 at one clip. 
They helped us turn the situation inside out—gave us a flying start, if you will, 
toward bringing our roster of $10 codperating subscribers up to a full thou- 
sand before the end of the publishing year on September 30. 

Not only is the reduction in grants continuing the current year, but the high 
cost of living is hitting Survey Associates at its most vulnerable point. Paper 
is the chief item of our bill of fare; and we are paying just twice as much for 
the paper which you hold in your hand as we paid last year. This means add- 
ing $4,000 or $5,000 to our manufacturing expenses for the year. 


I should be tempted at this time to urge new readers to enlist as $10 “co- 
Operating subscribers” on the sober plea of seeing this venture of ours through 
the stress of a period which is sending many publications to the wall, and which 
puts extraordinary demands upon the Survey. 

But that isn’t altogether my plea. In spite of the difficulties, real as they 
are, and not altogether to be balanced by economies, we have not been going to 
the wall this fall and early winter. Our circulation has reacted to the zest and 
energy which by summer planning and summer retrenchments we have been able 
to put into the editorial process. 

If we can keep up consistent investment in this winter quarter, we are not only 
sanguine as to clearing the year, but feel that we are in position to render a 
public service for which, conceivably, all that has been wrought into the SuRVEY 
in the past has been so much preparation. Now if ever, a medium is needed 
to which men and women concerned in the social welfare can turn confidently 
for serviceable information and mutual counsel. 


So if you are not a $10 codperating subscriber, won’t you “come in” right 
now, and help us buckle into these months with a sense of assurance as to the 


ground under our feet? 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 
February, 1917. Epitor. 


112 East 19 Street, New York City. 
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WO orders of far-reaching significance were recently 
introduced in the City Council of Chicago by Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam, alderman, were passed and 
referred to committees. One called for a report 
upon “a unified form of local government in Chicago and the 
best practical methods of obtaining it.’ The other directed 

the Committee on Judiciary to present to the council a bill to 

_be introduced in the legislature “authorizing the city of Chi- 
cago, by referendum vote, to adopt the city-manager plan of 
government.” 

The driving power depended upon to secure these two ends 
is the growing discontent over the rapidly increasing expense 
and decreasing effectiveness of local administration. ‘This is 
chiefly due to the outgrown state constitution, adopted nearly 
a century ago, by which the charter rights of Chicago are very 
sharply restricted. The then prevalent determination to pro- 

- tect individual liberty from interference accounts for the early 

‘restraints imposed upon all American local governments 
whereby they were permitted to do only what they were 
expressly authorized to do by the legislature, while in Europe 

local governments are generally left free to do anything not 
expressly prohibited. 

In this way no less than twenty-two distinct public agencies 
have grown up within and around Chicago, having more or 
less independent authority to expend public revenue. All but 
four of them are bodies politic sharing the power of the 
municipality itself to levy their own taxes, and those four 
having authority virtually to control the levies laid by other 
bodies. Overlapping functions, duplication of expenses, unde- 
‘fined scope and divided responsibility inevitably result from 
such confusion worse confounded. 

The Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, which includes 
“some of the most influential and capable citizens, has just issued 
a preliminary survey of conditions existing in 1915 as derived 
from its study of official reports and records. Such a graphic 

and comprehensive survey was thought to be more useful than 
an exhaustively detailed study to show the need of unification 
and to suggest plans for securing it. “These plans indicate 

_what may be secured under existing constitutional restrictions 

and what must await a new state constitution, measures for 

obtaining which through a constitutional convention are now 
pending in the legislature. Among the changes attainable 
under existing law by acts of the legislature or other bodies 
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Unified Government for Chicago 
By Graham Taylor 


are a city-manager type of municipal charter, whereby the 
mayor, or “council manager,” may be selected by the City 
Council, which can thus be reduced in membership from two 
to one alderman from each of the thirty-five wards, as the 
number of elective offices can also be diminished. A $4,000 
salary for aldermen and a four-year term were deemed suffi- 
cient to secure the services of capable men of moderate means. 
Further unification could be secured by “interlocking direc- 
torates,”’ a precedent for which has already been established 
by authorizing the county commissioners to act as commis- 
sioners of the forest-preserve district. Sixteen park districts 
within the city limits, each maintaining a separate manage- 
ment, can be consolidated by referendum vote already author- 
ized by the legislature. 

Ultimately the proposed scheme for unification seeks the 
combination of no less than 110 taxing bodies now within the 
sanitary district including Chicago, five of which are cities, 
thirty-five villages, ten park districts, fifty school districts and 
eight townships, Cook county and the sanitary district itself. 
No less than seventeen other townships, most of which have 
only formal existence, might be legally abolished. 

Such unified government, however, can be secured only by 
extending its territorial limits to include ‘‘all the contiguous 
area essentially urban in character, or likely soon to become 
so, having municipal interests in common.” ‘This area now 
corresponds closely to the sanitary district and is all within 
the county of Cook. Most of the functions of the county 
could thus be combined with the metropolitan government. 
The farther outlying country districts of the county could 
either be annexed to adjoining counties or could constitute a 
separate rural county.. Court reorganization has for some 
time been studied by the American Judicature Society, the 
president of which is Chief Justice Harry Olson, of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, and it has already presented a 
plan for unifying the courts of metropolitan communities with 
alternative methods of selecting judges. 

Under the proposed plan there would be but three regular 
elections in each four-year period, two biennial elections for 
the selection of national and state officials and one combined 
city and judicial election held in intervening years. This 
would result in an annual saving of $706,162 and, for the 
four-year period, of $2,824,650. Some of the other items of 
the $3,208,000 to be saved annually by the proposed unifica- 
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tion are $335,000 in assessing and collecting taxes, $436,000 
by consolidating and reorganizing law departments and courts, 
$500,000 by combining purchasing departments, $326,000 by 
consolidating park boards, $550,000 by reducing the number 
of supervisory officials. 

Indispensable both to this unification and the efficiency of 
the greater municipality, non-partisan elections for all city 
officials are unqualifiedly declared to be. And yet it is 
claimed to be just as much within democratic control to elect 
the City Council and hold it responsible for the council- 
manager or mayor, who should be appointed and dismissed at 
will, and who in turn should be accountable to the council for 
the selection and efficiency of departments heads, the mayor 


THE SURVEY FOR FEBRUARY 24, 


“VOTERS’ DAZE,” 


This chart, showing that the Chicago voter had to pick and choose among 144 elective offices 
has been used effectively in the campaign for a simplified city 
fessor-alderman Merriam’s resolution, now before the City Council, proposes to unify 110 taxing 

bodies and employ a city manager. ‘ 


THE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE OF CITIZENSHIP 
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having a seat in the council but no vote. In order to secure t) 
person best qualified for such a Position it is proposed to lea) 
the council free to select him irrespective of residence and :| 
offer him and his department heads such salaries as mig) 
secure those whose services might be desired. The City Cou) 
cil, however, would still control by retaining its hold upon ta 
purse-strings in appointing the comptroller as well as the ci 
clerk. And the people could retain their control of the coune 
through the recall. é 

This report on Unification of Local Governments in fe | 
cago covers ninety-eight pages, equally divided between ti) 
text and appendices which tabulate figures and graphical) 
present the contrast between present and proposed condition | 
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AN APPETIZING PLACE IF THE FOOD IS AS GOOD AS THE HOUSE 


Houses for Wage-Earners 
By John Thlder 


HEN a trouble becomes acute we are forced to 

pay serious attention to it. Until it becomes 

acute we are likely to treat it in makeshift ways. 

So it has been with the housing of immigrant 
wage-earners and the native born of the same economic status. 
Many of the industrial towns of the past fifty years are as 
ugly and unpleasant places as ignorance and neglect could 
make them. The labor crisis brought about by the war now 
is forcing us to pay attention. 

This crisis came after several years of nation-wide propa- 
ganda had taught us something of the importance of good 
housing. So large employers of labor began to seek means of 
improving the dwellings of their employes. But so new was 
the idea to many of them that they did not know how to 
begin. In order to furnish a starting point, the National 
Americanization Committee organized a housing competition 
designed to secure plans for four different types of family 
dwellings: 

1. A single-family house to contain cellar, living-room, two 
bedrooms, bathroom, and kitchen with sink and laundry-tubs. 

2. A single-family house the same as that above, except 
that it should contain three bedrooms. 

3. A house for a family and four lodgers, the lodgers’ 
rooms to be separate from those of the family, with no means 
of communication except through the dining-room. 

4. A boarding-house for thirty single lodgers, the rooms 
of the family and servants to be separate from those of the 
lodgers, with no means of communication except through the 


dining-room. Ample provision of toilets and other conve- 
niences to be supplied for both family and lodgers. 

Notices of the competition were sent broadcast to archi- 
tectural and engineering societies, to industrial concerns, cham- 
bers of commerce, state and municipal housing commissions 
and associations, housing companies and others likely to be 
interested. The Architectural Review supplemented this by 
sending notices to 6,000 architects. The result was a wide- 
spread interest and, in spite of the competition being held at 
one of the busiest seasons of the year, the submission of designs 
by more than one hundred contestants. 

In order to carry on the competition, the Americanization 
Committee appointed a special housing committee and this in 
turn appointed a jury to pass upon the merit of the plans. 
This jury consisted of Chester H. Aldrich, architect; Morris 
Knowles, engineer; Dr. Caroline Hedger, sanitarian; John 
Ihlder, housing worker; M. B. Medary, Jr., architect; John 
Lawrence Mauran, architect. 

When this jury came to examine the plans it found that the 
idea was evidently a new one to many of the architects of the 
country as well as to the employers, for a considerable propor- 
tion of the designs would have fitted the incomes of fairly 
well-paid salaried men rather than those of unskilled wage- 
earners. Yet there were a number in each classification that 
did meet the requirements, and some were so excellent as to 
be real contributions. 

It had been no part of the purpose of the competition to 
secure a “model” plan that might be passed about the country 
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and endlessly duplicated. Rather the purpose was to secure 
practical ideas and designs which would show the employer 
who contemplated house-building the least he should have and 
the possibility of getting it. For this reason the housing com- 
mittee, instead of standing for the ideal of no lodgers, recog- 
nized the fact that lodgers will continue to exist for some time 
and called for plans which would reduce to a minimum the 
evil of their presence in the family. 

The simplest problem was, of course, that of the single- 
family house. By the conditions of the competition, land over- 
crowding had been ruled out, so windows to adequate open 
spaces could be placed where the architect chose. His task 
was to plan a little dwelling that would be economical to 
construct and maintain, conveniently arranged so that house 
work would be reduced to a minimum and privacy safeguarded, 
and so designed that it would be an ornament instead of a 
disfigurement to the community. 

These conditions the winners of the first prizes in classes 
1-A and 1-B, the two bedroom and the three bedroom single- 
family houses, met very successfully. “The winners of the 
first prize in 1-B, who also won second prize in 1-A, scored 
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The rules of the competition permitted single-family houses 

to be built detached or in groups. The winners (Somer- 

ville and King) of the first prize in Class 1-A (two bed- 

rooms) show their designs as used either in a semi-detached 
house or in a group of four houses 
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rather heavily on their successful competitor in 1-A on the 
economy side, as a house two rooms deep is cheaper than one ~ 
which is only one room deep. 

With the introduction of lodgers the problem becomes more » 
dificult. The stranger in the family is always a potential | 
source of trouble, ranging from trifles to disaster. To reduce < 
this potentiality to a minimum, the committee sought plans | 
which would show the feasibility of separating the lodgers 
from the family except at meal times. In this they succeeded, | 
as the winning design demonstrates. “The lodgers have their © 
own entrance from out of doors and their own bathroom. |, 
They have no occasion to invade the living-rooms of the } 
family. 

Most difficult of all, if one may judge from the plans sub- | 
mitted, was the boarding-house for thirty lodgers. Some of | 
the plans showed large waste spaces labeled rest- or smoking- 
room, though adequate provision for recreation-rooms had else- 
where been made. ‘This, of course, meant unnecessary expense — 
in building and unnecessary labor in maintenance. 

The winner of the first prize solved his problem most suc- — 
cessfully. While almost severe in its simplicity, the building | 
is pleasing in appearance. The interior arrangement is con- — 
venient. ‘The space provided is ample for the purpose, but | 
none is wasted. The separation between family and lodgers | 
is observed. Even the servants, usually those most neglected, 
are adequately provided for. 

While the prize-winning designs here reproduced are, in 
the opinion of the jury, all things considered, the best sub- 
mitted, many of the others contain valuable suggestions. The 
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Every big industrial concern that houses its employes has 
to provide a lodging-house for single men. In communities 
where employers do not asswne responsibility for housing, 
there is equal need of such dwellings to keep single men 
from living with families in houses not built to accommo- 
date outsiders. The plan above is the best of those sub- 
mitted im the competition. The architect is Harry E. 
Warren. Another drawing of this house is reproduced at 
the head of this article 
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The winners (Murphy and Dana) of the first prize in Class 

I-B (three bedrooms) show semi-detached houses. As 

these are two rooms deep they are cheaper to construct 

than the I-A prize design. Both designs are a great wm- 

provement over the ordinary company house, or contractor- 
built house 


Sea 


Architectural Review, which is devoting its current issue to 
the results of this competition, reproduces many of these other 
plans. - 

All of the originals that received prizes and honorable men- 
tion are still in the possession of the National Americanization 
Committee. It is to be hoped that further use will be made 
of them. Either by themselves or as part of a larger exhibit 
they should be sent about the country, so that employers and 
others who are contemplating the erection of wage-earners’ 
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Lodgers in the family are always a potential danger. 
The prize-winner in Class 2 shows how this danger may be 
reduced to a minimum by separating the lodgers’ rooms 
from those of the family, and providing them with their 
own entrance. The architects are Somerville and King 


dwellings may be inspired to do better in the future than they 
have done in the past. If the committee itself is not in a 
position to do this, some other organization should offer its 
services, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 4mer- 
ican City Bureau, which now has a large city-planning exhibit 
to which this might be added, or the National Housing 
Association. 


Untangling Pennsylvania’s Hospitals 
By Neva R. Deardorff 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PHILADELPHIA BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


ENNSYLVANIA “enjoys” a system of state subsi- 
dies to hospitals. Perhaps it is a misnomer to refer to 
the arrangement as a “system,” for the subsidies have 
been granted by the legislature and distributed ap- 
parently without any significant relation to the local needs of 
the communities, their contributions to the state treasury, the 
quality of the service rendered by the hospital, or any other 
factor that might reasonably be supposed to enter into the 
giving of the state’s money to private institutions. “The ap- 
portionment seems to have rested solely on the simple, naive 
hypotheses that if there were sick people whom the state 
wished to see cared for, and if there were institutions which 
called themselves hospitals, all the state needed to do was to 
give lumps of money of varying sizes to these institutions and 
there it ended. 

As a matter of fact it would have been impossible, without 


the preliminary installation and supervision of their record- 
keeping and statistical compilation, to have made careful, de- 
tailed comparisons of the institutions, had there been any de- 
sire to do so. 

Of course it is everywhere said that politics plays its usual 
role in determining the amounts of these subsidies, and as 
no other principle has been discovered, politics will have to 
assume responsibility. The State Board of Charities exer- 
cises a vague, general supervision over the requests of insti- 
tutions to see that they provide some free beds for the care 
of the indigent sick, but no definite standards have been im- 
posed and the board has no real disciplinary powers. So 
matters have gone on year after year. 

Naturally, the more intelligent citizens are dissatisfied with 
the whole scheme of subsidizing private institutions. Their 
dissatisfaction expressed itself in 1913 in the organization of 
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the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania to investi- 
gate the workings of the “system” and to agitate for the sub- 
stitution of more modern and effective methods. ‘The first 
annual report of that organization states: 


‘For years a persistent protest had been heard from medical 
conventions, women’s club meetings and social workers’ con- 
ferences that the method of making charitable appropriations 
in Pennsylvania was unscientific and unjust and resulted in 
the neglect of the state’s wards. From various and increasing 
sources the system of state appropriations to private charities 
had been discredited on five specific counts: That it crippled 
our public institutions and prevented the fulfilment of our 
public obligations; that it encouraged the development of un- 
necessary private charities; that it discouraged private phil- 
anthropy; that it confused public responsibility with private 
benevolence and hindered the development of a uniform and 
clear-cut system of charities; that it carried our charities into 
politics and resulted in gross political abuses. 

“This widespread but unorganized sentiment reached its 
climax at the fourth Pennsylvania Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Wilkesbarre in October, 1912. A Committee 
on Standards and Classification in Granting State Aid reported 
to the conference on the weaknesses and incongruities of the 
present system of making appropriations, and declared that 
‘appropriations from the state treasury should not be made to 
charities under private management until the reasonable needs 
of the state have been fully met and an adequate system of 
state institutions fully developed.’ ” 

During the year 1913 the Committee on Municipal Chari- 
ties, a self-appointed body of prominent citizens with a large 
representation from the medical profession, came into being 
in Philadelphia to advise with the mayor and the administra- 
tors of the Department of Health and Charities on the prob- 
lems which confronted the city. The sub-committee on hos- 
pitals found virgin soil for its researches. Not even an au- 
thentic list of the Philadelphia hospitals was in existence, 
so the sub-committee compiled one and with a few exceptions, 
gave some pertinent facts about each. Among these data were 
the number of beds, number of physicians, nurses, graduate 
and pupil; the number of the various kinds of patients, dis- 
pensary, private and ward; the income from various sources 
and whether the hospital had a social service department or 
not. The following table, showing data relating to ten hos- 
pitals picked at random from the thirty-nine in Philadelphia 
which received state aid, is illuminating: 


PATIENTS RECEIPTS 1910 
Hospital Dispen- Ward Private From State Other Beds 
sary Room Patients Appro- Income 
priation 
Brankfordy 3. s+ -+ 2,444 1,033 «s+» $9,753 $22,500 $8,948 15 
Hahnemann ..... 11,744 2,468 1,000 58,204 77,500 19,782 300 
Howard! iit seme csv 13,391 622 227 = 20,871 7,500 2,692 80 
Jeiierson)) .)sidiemvsteres 24,454 4,687 1,323 97,871 95,000 59,582 359 
Medico-Chirurgical. Unreli- Unreli- Unreli- 48,177 100,000 Nodata 439 
able data able data able data 

MSEC yn: concise e 1,924 256 sae 2,333 5,000 1,533 20 
INTE PSSitiatetens vis acy 15,230 1,143 100 389 15,000 No data 56 
Polyclinie® 2. it. 17,894 1,449 297 14,487 40,000 9,915 108 
St, Agnes s ei cae 14,714 2,952 307 45,670 25,000 9,536 241 
Woman's) Kiesvins's ate 6,839 1,314 642 26,896 20,000 3,209 160 


In 1915 these hospitals received the following amounts: 
Frankford, $27,500; Hahnemann, $60,000; Howard, $10,- 
000; Jefferson, $97,500; Medico-Chirurgical, $75,000; 
Mercy, $5,000; Mt. Sinai, $33,000; Polyclinic, $32,500; St. 
Agnes, nothing; Woman’s, $27,000. Several of Philadel- 
phia’s best hospitals—notably the Pennsylvania—neither ap- 
ply for nor receive any public aid. 

Just publishing the facts was sufficient to show up the sub- 
sidies. 

As the sub-committee had a somewhat different purpose in 
mind, it emphasized Philadelphia’s need for the regulation 


*Taken from the Report of the Committee on Municipal Charities of 
Philadelphia, 1913, p. 90. 
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and planning in the location and size of hospitals, and finding — 


the proper relation between city institutions, those state-sub- 
sidized, and those privately supported. Unquestionably the 
general hospital situation, including the subsidies, was and is a 
hodge-podge. 

When the legislature appropriated, in 1915, nearly $5,000,- 
000 of subsidies for the two-year period, 1915-17, it empow- 
ered the State Bureau of Medical Education and Licensure 
to make an inspection of the 166 state-aided hospitals which 
exist in Pennsylvania, and to see that a certain portion of 
the money was spent to modernize the backward ones. The 
bureau straightway set about its task. It was an interesting 
job, and it is an interesting report that was made to the 
governor on September 1, 1916. 

The state bureau acted upon the theory that “a hospital, to 
be worthy of the name and of the confidence of the public, 
should first be so manned and equipped as to perform efficient 
service, even if it be to only a few.” Definite standards of 
equipment and efficiency, so far as they have been developed in 
hospital management, were applied in this inspection. 

Among the requirements which the state bureau set up for 
a good, modern hospital are: clinical, pathological, serological, 
bacteriological, bio-chemical and X-ray laboratory services, a 
maternity service, isolation rooms, a complete system of case 
records, autopsy service, a morgue, terminal rooms and ex- 
perienced anesthetists. “Ihe exclusion of patients suffering 
from venereal diseases is classed as a deficiency. 

As was to be expected, when measured by these tests, many 
of the subsidized institutions were found to be sadly lacking. 
But the situation is by no means hopeless. At the time of the 
first inspection, says the report, “an outline of requirements 
was clearly presented to each institution with a request that 
immediate efforts be made to comply with the program pre- 
sented.’”’ Almost all of the hospital administrators, the report 
states, are of an open mind and are rapidly bringing up their 
institutions to at least passable standards. Although it makes 
numerous criticisms, the report deals gently with the hospitals 
and omits all reference to particular institutions. It is wholly 
considerate and helpful in its tone. Mention is made of the 
existence of certain grave abuses and the disinclination of a 
few responsible hospital officials to remedy those conditions. 
On these the bureau offers to give the governor specific facts 
if he wishes them. 

Since the first investigation, a re-inspection of the hospitals 
outside Philadelphia has been made and about twenty institu- 
tions are now in difficulties; the unpaid portions of their ap- 
propriations are being held up pending a decision of the 
attorney-general as to whether or not payments can be regu- 
larly withheld on the recommendation of the state bureau to 
the auditor-general. 

In addition to toning up the individual institutions, this 
report has given some attention to the larger aspects of the 
hospital subsidy problem. The increase in the number of 
hospitals is ascribed to the fact that “‘dissensions arose in 
the management or among the patronizing physicians of the 
original plant. A division occurred, and the seceding pro- 
fessional men started another hospital.’ 

The bureau suggests that state aid be withheld from insti- 
tutions which are duplicating the work of others, and “that 
the policy of the state tend rather toward an effort to perfect 
the most promising ones by concentrating the available funds 


.upon these.” 


If this policy is adopted, there will remain but a short 
step to direct state control and administration, which would 
perhaps be the most logical and satisfactory evolution from the 
subsidy system. 
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} VI.—Is Beer the Cure for the 
Drink Evil? 


“In London at various periods in the early part of 1916 a total 
hhumber of 903 cases of drunkenness were analyzed, of whom 566 
were men and 337 women. Dividing the cases according to cause 
‘)5f drunkenness it was found that 40 per cent had become drunk 
on beer or stout, 35 per cent on spirits excluding rum, 8 per cent on 
um, 10 per cent on spirits and beer, 4 per cent on other drinks. The 
remaining 17 per cent did not know the nature of their drink.”— 
Lorp D’ABERNON, chairman British Board of Control, October, 1916. 

“The so-called abstinence movement in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was only against distilled liquors and came to nothing, or 
rather it drowned in beer.”—PROFESSOR FOREL. 


S beer the cure for the drink evil? ‘That is the question 
that I want to answer in this article, and I purpose to 
do it by presenting three cases—first, the case against 

so-called moderate drinking, second, the case against 
beer itself, and third, various beer experiments that have been 
tried. 

| Frankly, when I became interested in alcohol-prevention 

work, I believed that men must drink and that, therefore, the 

best thing to do was to abolish by law distilled liquors like 
whiskey, and keep beer for the laboring man and wines for 
ithe clubman. I fancy I had the idea of the old poem: 


For the want of a drop of good beer 
Drives lots to tipples more dear, 
And they licks their wives 
And destroys their lives 
Which they would not have done upon beer. 


I believe today that men can “lick their wives” on beer and 
'most decidedly ‘“‘destroy their lives”; in short, that there is 
no efficient way out of this drink evil but total abstinence sup- 
plemented as fast as the sentiment ripens by prohibition of 
all alcoholic liquors. 

My change of opinion was sue first to a study of the scien- 
tific case against moderate drinking. 

This case is a fairly young one, having its aggressive be- 

ginnings in the eighties of the nineteenth century. Professor 
| Krapelin, of Germany, is the father of the many tests that 
have convinced many thoughtful men that even moderate 
drinking lowers efficiency. Professor Krapelin came at his 
truth by accident. He wanted to measure the mind’s action 
in sickness and in health; to do this he had to throw a healthy 
man into temporary ill-health by giving him drugs. Among 
these he gave alcohol and was surprised to find how de- 
pressant was its effect. Thereafter, he made many experi- 
ments with moderate doses (from seven and one-half to 
sixty grams), noting the time-reactions, the quickness of re- 
sponse to a given stimulus, before and after alcohol. I think 
_ even the most severe critics agree that these experiments did 
indicate that even so-called moderate drinking will “slow a 
man down.” 4 

Many experiments followed Krapelin. In passing, I will 
_ give one test as an example of many. It was made by Herr 
Joss, at the Protestant Seminary in Berne, Switzerland. Joss 
- tested the capacity of some students to do mental arithmetic. 
(Internationale Monatsschrift, 1900; No. 12.) 


1Even Dr. Ulrik Quensel, of Sweden, whose rigid examinations of anti- 
alcohol literature are uoted in the Brewers’ Year Book, says of the 
1 __ Krapelin tests: ‘New investigations made on a larger number of persons 


and with a greater variety of method are desirable, but Krapelin and his 


| followers, nonetheless, established that alcohol in comparatively small doses 
i affects disadvantageously certain activities of psychic life.” 


Turning Off the Spigot 


By Elizabeth Tilton 


Finally he took eighteen boys (about seventeen years of 
age) and formed them into two equal groups, the “sober” and 
the “drinking” group. All of these students boarded at the 
Seminary and had, therefore, the same living conditions. 
Seven were abstainers, the rest drank their occasional glass of 
beer. The sober group (including all the abstainers) during 
the experiment never took any alcoholic drink. ‘To the drink- 
ing group Joss gave a little over a pint, later a little over a 
quart of 4.5 per cent beer. 

He found that both quantities gave an immediate momen- 
tary increase in mental capacity. He gives tables showing 
precisely what both quantities did to the ‘‘sums” of his pupils 
and I give below the essential result: 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BEER 


9 took about a pint of beer (5 dl.), 9 took no alcohol. 
Possible number of Actual number of correct solutions 


Eighteen students: 


right solutions Without alcohol With alcohol 
Immediately after taking.. 400 254 268 
PALLED WIG HOUT Neier eystalsralaloreiars 360 197 185 
iter (2 HOUre sian vsictesiecievs 360 215 197 
After 3 hours felelwsiecicn lee 360 209 176 


Nine took about a quart of beer (10 dl.); 9 took no alcohol. 
ossible number of Actual number of correct solutions 


right solutions Without alcohol With alcohol 
Immediately after taking.. 400 268 300 
After AQ hotine sods dctee cies 360 212 189 
After 2 hourssi.c.cc ests 360 210 149 
After 3) hours, ic) .ds si 360 208 151 


It is seen that even the brimming pint of beer, while it 
gave, as did the larger amount, a momentary acceleration, 
thereafter decreased mental capacity. Herr Joss sums up 
his experiments thus: ‘Temperate use of alcohol, that is, 
one to two glasses of beer, caused an initial facilitation of 
mental work but showed serious after-effects since after 
1, 2, 3 hours a considerable lessening of performance ap- 
peared (thus, 1 hour, 4.9 per cent; 2 hours, 10.9 per cent; 
3 hours, 12.5 per cent).” The genial Joss says further: 
“We hope that this use of alcohol caused no enduring harm. 
At first there was a threat of moral injury as the drinker 
group took to their glasses with considerable pleasure, were 
happy over their initial victory. But gradually the jubila- 
tions went dumb. The good fellows sat before their quart of 
beer as if it were a bitter medicine. They were heartily 
glad when the struggle was over.” 

Now, of course, the making of these experiments is very 
delicate and it has been thought loopholes in them invalidated 
the exactness of each statement. I give below some of the 
principle criticisms 2 showing why there has been a call for 
more careful tests. Benefiting from the experience of the men 
who have gone before, the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory, 
Boston, is engaged in making an extensive investigation, 
covering a period of years, of the physiological effects of 
alcohol. The first volume of these researches is already pub- 
lished and I give herewith a short account of these experi- 
ments, in so far as the language of the work will permit of 
elucidation. 

There were ten normal subjects. They were not total 
abstainers, their histories were rigidly studied and their 
living conditions at the time regulated. T'wo doses of alcohol 
were given, dose A, 30 cubic centimetres; dose B, 45 cubic 

2 Objections, for example, are that some of the experiments were not made 
on enough people; that the alcohol was not diluted or was gulped_ down; 
that the experiments were made on abstainers, upon whom the effect of 
alcohol would be greater than upon drinkers; that the self- -consciousness of 


the men experimented upon would change results; and, again, that not 
enough was known of the living conditions of the men taking the doses. 
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Kirby in New York World 
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“BALKY MAUD” 


William Jennings Bryan has announced that prohibition as 
the next great issue before the Democratic party 


centimetres. Thirty cubic centimetres is about the amount 
of alcohol in a quart of beer or a wine-glass of whiskey. The 
alcohol was taken in dilution and sipped naturally. Although 
the subjects knew of the experiment, several of the tests were 
on actions so purely reflex as to seem to exclude any in- 
validation because of self-consciousness. For example, the 
purpose of the first experiment was to discover whether or 
not the so-called moderate doses of alcohol above mentioned 
made the knee jerk come less quick and strong. Great care 
was taken to control the tests. A small hammer, magnetically 
released, administered a blow on the tendon beneath the knee- 
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Governor Whitman, a Republican, has come out for prohi- 
bition for New York state, without naming the brand 
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pan and an instrument called a Blix-Sandestrom kymogra 
run at the rate of 100 millimeters per second recorded 
action. The variations in the response are recorded to 
1/1,000 of a second.* : 
Though there were “wide individual departures from thi 
average,” the data on the whole support the conclusion of | | 
decreased response under alcohol, that is, the jerk did co 
less quick and strong or, to use the book’s own vernacula 
“the latent time of response was increased 10 per cent anv 
the degree of the thickening of the muscles decreased 449] 
per cent.” Indeed to quote Dr. Fisk, “so extreme was thiy 
effect that it made it impossible to measure the knee-jerk | 
several subjects after Dose B.” i 
The next experiment was also on another action most purely | 
reflex, on the eye-wink. Here again it was found that alcoho», 
impaired the normal wink, so to speak; it did not come st) 
quickly or flash so far (latent time of response being int 
creased 7 per cent; extent of the lid movement decreased 1¢| 
per cent). After this, somewhat higher mechanisms wer | 
approached, finger movements, speed and accuracy of eye | 
movements in looking from one point to another, speech reac: | 
tions to a series of words, and so on. Dr. Benedict, one of 
the experimenters, sums up the final results thus: “With | 
only one apparent exception (the eye reaction after Dose A) | 
alcohol regularly tends to depress neuro-muscular action.” | 
Or if you like Connie Mack’s vernacular better, “Alcohol! | 
slows a man down.” | 
So also does sleep slow a man down. The fact, however | 
that the slowing down which follows alcohol quickens the | 
pulse rate, “prohibits us,” says our experimenter, “from re-| 
garding the neuro-muscular depression incident to alcohol as| 
a conservative process like sleep.” 
This last word of science on alcohol and efficiency is one} 
more confirmation of the former Krapelin tests, indicating thas | 
the case against moderate drinking is proved; if by moderate | 
drinking you mean the amount of alcohol that would be con= 
tained in a wine glass of whiskey or in from a pint to a quart | 
of beer. There is as yet no proof that a “thimbleful drink’? | 
will harm a healthy adult. 
But this—the point where alcohol becomes harmless—lets 
us into a whole world of discussions. As long ago as 1903, C. | 
Frankel sent a questionnaire on this subject to ninety-three | 
professors of medicine in Germany. Many of the answers | 
were opinions based on no special scientific data. C. Frankel | 
himself gives the gist of the replies thus: “Adult and healthy | 
persons can stand small quantities, 30 to 40 cubic centimeters | 
of alcohol (as much as about one quart of beer, a tumbler of 
wine, or a wine-glass of brandy) in the course of a day with- 
out any evident and injurious effect. Even these should avoid 
the regular consumption also of small quantities. He only | 
is truly moderate who does not use alcoholic beverages every | 
day, but does it only occasionally and within the above-men- 
tioned limit.” (Brewers’ Year Book, 1914). Quensel, also 
widely quoted by the brewers, gives all sorts of opinions. For | 
himself, he says, that if all men could keep within the limit | 
of about 30 cubic centimeters daily, it is probable that we 
should not have any serious alcohol problem, especially if this | 
dose were not a daily habit. “But,” he adds, “to determine with | 
exact scientific accuracy where abuse begins is not at the present 
time possible.’’? Many, of course, point out that the dose would 
vary with the individual, and that there is always the risk 
of increasing the dose, temperance in drugs being well-nigh 
impossible to mankind as a whole. Dr. Scharffenberg, proba- 


* For a fuller account see Alcohol and Physiology, by Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1917, Without the statement of this kind -middle- 
man, I could not have presented a clear statement of the above. 


nly the most prominent advocate of total abstinence in Nor- 
ayy, says: 1 think it improbable that very small 
Joses of alcohol could injure the health, though I believe that 
ny daily use is risky. . . . It seems to me impossible to fix 
a certain daily dose as harmless, and personally I am abso- 
Wlutely unconvinced that the maximum dose of 30 cubic centi- 
metres, defended by various doctors, would, taken daily, be 
harmless for everybody, even if it were possible to keep 
to it.” 

Now to readers who never think about drinking from one 
Jyear’s end to another (and they are legion among my readers), 
a pint of beer seems a goodly amount. My saloon friends, 
however, say something like this: ‘You drink till you are lit 
fi up—whiskey, a musty, then ale, ale, ale! Talk flows, wonder- 
ful warm talk.” But the price that is paid for this divine sense 
of well-being is more than the cost of a glass of whiskey or a 
} pint of beer. In other words, in order to get this euphoria, 
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the addict of the saloon must use quantities far exceeding the 
possibly harmless amounts mentioned above, and must in- 
crease his amounts because it is the nature of sedatives that 
to continue an effect they must be used in ever-increasing 
doses. 

There are men, however, like Dr. Ulrik Quensel, who be- 
lieve that it would be better to educate men to the above 
extreme moderation than to total abstinence. These are the 
moderates. Others, like Professor Von Gruber, president of 
the Royal Hygienic Institute, Munich, or Dr. Scharffenberg, 
of Norway, believe that total abstinence is the more practical 
thing. This is the idea of the Abstaining Doctors’ Society 
_. started in Europe by Professor Forel, 1896. These men point 
out that this alcohol question is not a personal question nor 
yet alone a medical question. It is also a social question, and 
while many selected individuals might bring themselves to 
“thimbleful drinking,” mankind in bulk is not equal to this 
_ moderation. They point out that the liquor traffic welcomes 
- the ideas of Quensel and the other moderates, realizing instinc- 
tively that the majority of men can never conform to an occa- 
sional: thimbleful. What the liquor interests fight is total 
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abstinence and prohibition, the ideas that men need not drink 
and that liquor should not be accessible. 

When I came to know the scientific movement against mod- 
erate drinking, when I found how small possibly harmless 
doses were, making them for the people that I wanted to help 
ludicrously impracticable, and also keeping wide open the 
door to immoderate drinking, I went over to the total ab- 
stainers, precisely as the railroads have gone over to them. 
They do not say “Go into a saloon and drink a tablespoonful 
of whiskey and no more.” ‘They say ‘‘Don’t go into a saloon 
and don’t drink at all.” They refuse to countenance, as far 
as their employes are concerned, the drink custom or the 
liquor traffic. 

The psychology that builds up a drinkless world is there, 
the practical reasoning that gets results is there in the stern 
covenanter policy of “no quarter.’ And I am with it, because, 
with the abstaining doctors, I feel that the drink problem is not 
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“YoU CAN LEAD A HORSE TO WATER BUT—” 
Drawn some time ago by Bradley of the Chicago “Daily News,” who died on January 9. A Democratic Congress has taken 
some long dry steps, but the national prohibition amendment to the federal constitution, now out of committee in the House, 
is not expected to pass the Senate in these final days of the session. 


personal nor medical alone, but social. It is not a question 
of what you might do, but what mankind in bulk will do when 
exposed to a world that sanctions the drink custom and the 
open saloon. 

The readiness of scientific men in Germany to sacrifice their 
beer for the good of the race is very impressive to me. We 
read not only of abstaining doctors, but of every kind of 
abstaining societies, even to abstaining philologists. Vorwarts, 
the organ of the Social-Democrats, demands nothing short of 
complete abstinence. And since 1900 beer consumption in 
Germany has shown a declining tendency. It seems strange 
that the physician and the scientist, with us, is so often white- 
blooded about a movement so plainly hygienic and social and 
moving so fast abroad. We are strong in Prohibition that says 
No to the traffic, but weak in that stronger things, Organized 
Total Abstinence that says No to the Custom. 


VIIl—The Case Against Beer 


The case against moderate drinking really makes the case 
against beer. There might, however, be those who reason 
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that beer is less harmful, and so may be used as a half-way 
house, a step toward the final goal, total abstinence. Let us take 
up, then, the relative harm of distilled liquors and beer. ‘This 
takes us straight to Germany, the land that has tried beer, if 
ever land has. Hear Germany talk and a picture immediately 
arises of the excessive drinking induced by beer. Speaking of 
Munich, Kriapelin says: ‘The daily amount there runs from 
four to eight quarts a day; and about 40 per cent of these 
beer drinkers add small amounts of distilled liquors, and some 
men drink daily ten, fifteen and twenty quarts.” We do not 
in America drink beer to such excess, possibly because with us 
it is not considered bad form to drink whiskey. Consequently, 
a man who wants to secure “the kick,’ for which so many 
drink, hurries the result by drinking whiskey and then beer. 
In Germany whiskey is more the drink of the lower classes. 

Let us now get a picture of the recent German battle against 
beer. Etiology, the science of the causes of disease, came for- 
ward in the eighties. Beer was found to be a chief offender. 
Noted investigators of this disease-maker were Bauer and Bol- 
linger. They found that out of 5,700 autopsies conducted in 
a series of years in the Pathological Institute of Munich only 
six women (the more temperate sex) had died of that en- 
largement of the heart afterward called beer heart. But one 
out of every sixteen males had died of it. Sendtner, following 
up these researches, found that while the general death rate 
elsewhere (according to the Gothaer Life Insurance) was 5.8 
from heart disease, in beer-soaked Munich it was 11.9. He 
also found that brewery hands in Munich had an even higher 
death rate from heart disease than did the Munich population 
in general. Gradually diseases arising from excessive beer- 
drinking became acknowledged; the well-known psysiologist, 
Professor von Struempell, brought the matter sharply before 


4 These figures bring to mind Arthur Hunter’s investigation covering forty- 
three life insurance companies and 2,000,000 policyholders. 


Death rate 

BREWERIES above normal 

Proprietors, managers, superintendents...........s.eeeceseeees 35 per cent 
Clerks sain e earns eis elctetaietead ef tersuoectenase e Weetbhtte atelcrate te ata ein eteleresate 30 per cent 
Foremen, masters, beer-pump repair men, journeymen.......... 52 per cent 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE FLAGON 
No single issue proposed by England’s war government 
brought forth such strong protest as the proposal for 


national prohibition. The outcome was a compromise by 
which the sale of liquor is greatly curtailed 
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the German public in the nineties. In an article in th 
Deutsche Monatsschrift (Vol. IV, p. 242) he says: 

“Formerly whiskey and brandy were the universal evil 
doers, the only despised drinks as against ‘noble’ wine an 


ee a 


‘harmless’ beer. At present we know that in practice th) 
injurious effects of beer are at least as frequent, if not, indee¢) 
more frequent, than those of distilled liquor. For beer 
drinking has pressed into all grades of society, and while dis, 
tilled liquor, with rare exceptions, finds its victims only i 


the lower sections of the working population, we find th) 


injurious effects of too free beer-drinking (Gambrinism, a) 
I call it) especially among the more cultivated classes) 
Gambrinism, moreover, differs medically in many re 
spects from simple alcoholism, although the special alcoho” 
effect is to be taken into account in excessive beer-drinking, 
For although the percentage of alcohol (beer 2 to 4 per cent) 


is not especially high, yet this low percentage is counteractec | 


by the great quantity drunk; 100 cubic centimetres of beei 
contain only 3 grams pure alcohol, but a liter contains 3C 
grams. 


A moderate beer drinker, who daily drinks his five) 


liters, thus gets every day 150 grams of absolute alcohol inte: } 


his body. But what gives beer its typical earmark is the fact) 
that beer contains comparatively great quantities of fat-form- 
ing, or at least fat-encouraging, foods (malt). Most heavy, 
beer-drinkers are, therefore, overfed.. Hence the fatness which 
may itself become a source of illness. Finally it must be? 
noted that perhaps beer contains besides alcohol other injuri- 
ous substances from the hops, whose effect is also to be taken 


into account.’ = 


Again, in a lecture at Nuremberg, this same writer says: 
“Nothing is more erroneous from the physicians’ standpoint 


than to think of diminishing the destructive effects of alcohol-.| 
ism by substituting beer for other alcoholic drinks, or that | 


the victims of drink are found only in those countries where | 


whiskey helps the people of a low grade of culture to forgett 


their poverty and misery.” 
I am well aware that the brewers, who, being human, are 


fighting hard to save their business, can find contrary utter- 


ances—especially those made fifteen years ago, before the total 


abstinence principle was so fully established. But it seems to | 


me that the moderation and beer voices are growing less fre- 


quent; that the Kaiser represented the best recent thought of 
Germany when in 1910 he asked his naval cadets to teach the 


men under them to give up alcohol. I will quote, also, utter-— 
ances of various doctors and scientists. 

Prof. Emil Krapelin: “In the production of alcoholism 
in Germany, beer undoubtedly plays the chief réle. 
be conceded that beer is capable of producing typical delirium 
tremens.” 

Prof. Gustav von Bunge:.. “No other drink [referring to 
beer] is so insidious. It has been in Germany worse than the 
whiskey pest because more apt to lead to immoderate drinking.” 

Professor Mobius, Leipsic: “I know little of whiskey and 
wine-drinkers. With us it is beer that ruins the people.” 

Dr. Johannes Leonhart, a distinguished scientist: ‘The 
question concerning alcohol is not whether Smith or Jones 
believes that he can take two or three glasses a day without 


harm, but how is it possible to diminish the immense amount _ 


of injury from it that the whole German people suffer?” 

Professor Forel in the American Journal of Insanity 
(1900): “One only needs to study in Germany the ‘beer 
jokes,’ beer conversation and beer literature. They have 
stifled in young Germany the idealism, the taste for the classics 
and the finer mental pleasures throughout broad parts of the 
nation and in both sexes, to an extent that makes one cry for 
help. Among the academic youth of Germany the drinking 
of beer has truly killed ideals and ethics and has produced an 
incredible vulgarity.” 


It must 
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Dr. Hugo Hoppe, nerve specialist, Konigsberg, points out 
that before the beer invasion of the nineteenth century women 
and children drank rarely. Now most well-to-do women take 
their beer with every meal. “Into the children’s world also 
beer has penetrated.” This is in line with the Russian Medical 

Society, which, when it went on record for national prohibi- 
tion, discussed the reintroduction of beer, but declared against 
it because beer, being weaker and pleasant to the taste, had 
great attractions for women and children. 

Beer not only would seem to lead to immoderate use (where 
whiskey is under the ban), but also to family drinking. 

“There has been a tendency,” says Dr. A. Delbriick, author 
of Alcohol and Hygiene (pp. 480-482), ‘“‘to make a great dis- 
tinction among drinks on the basis of concentration, and thus 
to declare beer a suitable means for driving out spirits: Sure- 
ly wrong!” He then points out the following facts, first, that 
in the case of the very light beer (1.5 to 2 per cent alcohol) 
it is the custom to make it “digestible” by adding a glass of 
whiskey. Again there is the universal law that the alcohol 
drinker goes gradually from the weaker to the stronger drinks. 
But disregarding these two facts, says Dr. Delbriick, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that men drink beer and wine 
in much greater quantities than they do whiskey. His figures, 
showing the quantities drunk in various German and Austrian 
localities, prove that these beer-drinkers get into their system 
as much alcohol as does the drinker of distilled liquors. He 
shows, also, that Bavaria, the country that drinks the most 
beer, absorbs more pure alcohol than the country that has the 
highest distilled liquor consumption, Denmark. It may be 
said that alcohol taken as Bavaria takes it, that is, more in 
dilution, is less harmful. According, however, to Dr. Del- 
briick, although it is true that whiskey may do more harm 
than beer to the mucous membrane of the digestive tract, and 
possibly to the liver, the other endangered organs, brain, 
heart, reproductive glands, kidneys, blood vessels, are washed 
by alcohol in approximately the same concentration whether 
it is drunk in spirits, beer or fruit wine, and there is added 
in the case of beer the immoderate amount of fluid so inju- 
rious to heart and kidneys. Dr. Delbriick also declares that 
beer, besides being a creator of special diseases on its own 
account, can produce delirium.tremens. Jacobson found in 
the general hospital at Copenhagen (the brandy country) that 
6 per cent of the cases of delirium tremens came from cases 
where beer was the exclusive drink. In the Drink Cure, 
Ellikon, at Zurich, there were always found a considerable 
number of patients who had drunk no whiskey at all; also 
some who had drunk only beer and fruit wine. 

Commenting on all this, Dr. Delbriick declares that while 
it is true that delirium tremens and liver trouble are much 
more frequent with whiskey drinkers, yet this is completely 
cancelled, he believes, by diseases of other organs caused by 
beer. “In short,” he says, “we must conclude that beer is by 
no means a harmless drink, but it must be classed as an equal 
with distilled liquors.” 

Dr. Delbriick is a strong advocate of total abstinence. He 
declares that moderation has too long been the ideal, that 
under it men have moved from temperance to intemperance. 
He believes history shows that headway has been made 
against drinking only in times of a continuous, bitter struggle 
for total abstinence. 


VIII.—Prohibiting Distilled 
Liquors and Keeping Beer 


I will now pass to the third part of my article—experiments 
with beer. In 1830 England decided to woo men, if possible, 
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THE NEW SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


War has decreed sobriety, not only for soldiers but even 
more as an efficiency measure for the men who are making 
munitions and battleships in the factories at home 


from drinking distilled liquors by allowing beer saloons with- 
out license-fee. These sprang up like mushrooms, the result 
being (Delbriick, Alcohol and Hygiene, page 542) that beer 
consumption rose 25 per cent in the next five years, while at the 
same time spirits consumption rose 8 per cent. England found 
that temperance in drugs was an impossibility, and the whole 
scheme was finally pronounced a fiasco. Early in the history 
of the bill, Sydney Smith wrote: ‘The new beer bill has 
begun its operations. Everybody is drunk. Those who are 
not singing are sprawling. ‘he sovereign people are in a 
beastly state.” 

A beer experiment was also tried in Iowa. In 1855-58 
Iowa was under prohibition. In 1858 the law was amended 
to allow beer and certain wines. The great trouble was that 
the beer saloons would sell whiskey under the guise of beer, 
and there seemed no betterment in it (Canadian Sessional 
Papers, No. 21, p. 255). There is, of course, more money 
in whiskey than in beer, and hence a temptation to introduce 
whiskey on the sly into beer saloons.® 

Massachusetts tried a beer experiment between 1870-73. 
In 1869, Massachusetts was under prohibition. In 1870, the 
law was amended to allow ales, porter, beer and cider. Records 
of the increase of drinking in places where the beer saloons 
were opened may be found in the report of the (Canadian) 
Commissioners to Inquire into the Workings of the Prohibitory 
Law, Ottawa, 1875. Drunkenness and crime increased, and 
everywhere we hear the complaint that the beer saloon would 
sell whiskey under the guise of beer. In New Bedford, 1872, 
the year in which’ beer saloons were opened, the number of 


5 For personal memories of the beer law in Iowa, write to Major Fleming, 
State Historical Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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crimes increased over 68 per cent, and cases of drunkenness 
over 120 per cent. 

Hamlett Bates, police justice, Chelsea, Mass., said on 
January 3, 1873: ‘The sale of beer should not be legalized. 
Almost every beer saloon is a rum-shop.”’ 

For the effect of the beer law in Suffolk county, practically 
the city of Boston, see the comparison below between the 
prohibition year of 1867 and the beer year 1870. 


BEER EXPERIMENT IN 
October 1. 


Confined in Suffolk Jail. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Report of Canadian Commissioners, page 75.) 


In 1874, Massachusetts was again under prohibition, and 
Mr. Schade, of the Brewers Congress, reported a decrease of 
sales of 116,585 barrels in Massachusetts that year over the 
previous year when the beer law was in force. 

It is, however, only fair to say that both the beer experi- 
ments of Iowa and Massachusetts were tried at times not 
favorable to reform, the mind of the country being absorbed 
in slavery or reconstruction. 

Not so, however, the near-beer experiment of Georgia 
(1908-1916). This came alongside a rising tide of anti-booze 
sentiment. Georgia passed a prohibition law in 1907. Ina 
few months the law was punctured to allow near-beer. In 
Atlanta, near-beer was beer up to 3.99 per cent. Thus was 
Georgia dubbed the “wettest dry state.” It seemed to be 
generally conceded that the bulk of the rural districts remained 
dry despite the beer amendment. ‘The people were afraid to 
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have saloons, and got around it by various devices, raising the: 
license fee to farcical heights, and so on. 


Most of the cities, on the other hand, Savannah, Augusta — 
In Augusta, where I was, - 


and others flouted the beer law. 
the saloons ran full blast, selling whiskey unmolested, and so 
it was in most larger places, according to Mr. Eichelberger, © 
of the Anti-Saloon League. But in Atlanta, a modern go- 
ahead southern Chicago, the beer experiment seemed to have 
been better carried out. 
tionist who prosecuted whenever he found whiskey in the — 
saloons. But as for the beer in the saloons being near-beer, 
Judge Broyles said: “A near-beer law is practically unen- 
forceable, as you cannot have a chemist with every barrel to see 
that the beer is light.” Any beer was sold. It was certainly © 
wet prohibition. 
1, 1916, became a real prohibition state. 
her new prohibition I shall write elsewhere. 

Summary: I believed at one time that the thing to do was 


to abolish distilled liquors and keep beer under a disinterested < 
These beer experiments, taken as a whole, gave 


management. 
me pause. But suppose we could achieve a successful beer 
experiment, one where no whiskey would be sold by the saloon- 
keepers. Should I now advocate it? 

I should not—my reasons being, first, that scientific experi- 
ments show that the amount of beer that a man can take with- 


out harm is far below any amount that would satisfy men who | 


desire drink as a regular part of their lives. The experience 
of Germany shows that once whiskey is declared unfashionable, 
men drinking, as so many do, to be “lit up,” drink so immod- 
erately of beer that they suffer not only from the alcohol in 
beer, but from overnourishment and perhaps from overwork- 
ing the heart. Beer is a special disease-maker and also a 
brutalizer. For myself, I often wonder if there is a real con- 
nection between Finland’s low alcohol consumption and her 
low infant mortality, and between Germany’s high beer con- 
sumption and high infant mortality. However, about this I 
do not know. 

But this one thing I do know—that beer is in no way, shape 
or manner a cure for the drink evil. 


Age 


By Frederick A. Wright 


HE night has come down in utter 
Darkness, with gusts of rain 
That moan round the eaves, and mutter 
In the chimney, and rattle the shutter, 
And beat on the window pane. 


The boughs of the forest are shaking, 
And hark how the wind blows free! 
Its myriad voices waking, 
Like invisible billows breaking 
On the reefs of a shoreless sea. 


On the hearth, with feverish flashes, 


The coals of the dying fire, 
Like eyes beneath falling lashes, 
Are sinking, ashes to ashes, 

The failing of desire. 
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Georgia repealed her beer law, and on May 
Of Georgia under ~ 


Judge Broyles was a strong prohibi- 
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THROUGH THE SCHOOL 
DOOR INTO MEXICO 

HE European crisis has overshad- 

owed two developments in our rela- 
tions with Mexico which, had they come 
in normal times, would have provoked 
Widespread attention. With one hand 
the administration has withdrawn the 
Pershing expedition—the overhang of 
the first military method of untangling 
our border troubles, and with the other 
hand has sent Ambassador Fletcher to 
Mexico—the beginning, perhaps, of a 
new era of civil relations. Opportune, 
therefore, is the announcement this week 
that the Mexican-American League, 
which grew out of the informal peace 
conferences between Mexicans and 
Americans in the midst of the tense sit- 
uation last summer, has been reorganized 
along lines familiar to those who have 
_ followed educational growth in the 
South. 

Seventy-five men and women active 
in public education in this country make 
up the Mexican Cooperation : Society 
“for the purpose of promoting education, 
mutual understanding and cooperative 
action between the peoples of Mexico 
and the United States.” 

In explaining the society’s program, 
Paul Kennaday, the executive secretary, 
writes: “We are going to try to pre- 
vent the Mexicans from believing that 
they are ‘to be done good’ by us, and just 
__as clearly we are not going to be meddle- 

some and officious. Nor is all the edu- 
cating going to be confined to Mexico.” 
In Mexico itself the society intends to 
cooperate with Mexicans who realize the 
need for a very great extension of pop- 
ular education. As a first step, it is in- 
tended to establish in a suitable center in 
Mexico a small demonstration school 
where, in addition to instruction in the 
usual primary school subjects, children 
may receive training in agriculture, 
school gardening, manual training and 
domestic science. This school is to be 
undenominational in character and inde- 
pendent of the government. The many 
successful educational experiments in 
_ this country, in most of which members 
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of the society have taken an active part, 
will be called upon to furnish models for 
Mexico. ‘There is a wealth of material 
to draw upon,” writes Mr. Kennaday. 

“We shall avoid cause for the criti- 
cism that we are seeking to educate 
Mexico through foreign teachers and in 
ways unfamiliar and perhaps unsuited to 
Mexico. General supervision will be in 
the hands of the society and of a small 
group of intelligent and sympathetic 
Mexicans. But the daily instruction in 
the field must be by Mexicans in Mexi- 
co and the spirit of the whole must be 
Mexican. ‘The task of building up an 
adequate system of popular education in 
Mexico is a stupendous one and is so 
recognized by the Mexicans. We, as 
they, see it to be their task and not 
ours. But we believe it to be a burden 
which we can help, somewhat, to lighten. 

“The question is naturally asked 
whether the society is a peace organiza- 
tion. We are not, yet if but the half 
of our program is carried out, there will 
be no more talk of war with Mexico.” 
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Legislative Almanac: “About this 
time watch out for canneries bill 
exempting women and children from 
the provisions of the labor law to 
save next summers peaches and 
peas.’ The “World” cartoon above 
is a year old. The canneries bill ts 
a hardy perennial, native to all states 
in the north temperate zone 
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MILK DISTRIBUTION A PUB- 
LIC UTILITY 

JOINT commission of Pennsyl- 

vania, Maryland and Delaware, ap- 
pointed three months ago to study meth- 
ods by which the price of milk to the 
consumer might be reduced without dis- 
couraging the dairy industry, presided 
over by Prof. Clyde L. King, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has issued 
its report. Its recommendations extend 
both to production and distribution; they 
include suggestions for increased state 
and municipal supervision to safeguard 
purity; and attempt to harmonize the 
interests of all the parties concerned— 
producers, dealers and consumers. 

The chief of the recommendations is 
that milk distribution shall be recog- 
nized as a public utility. “That implies 
the keeping of accounts by dairymen and 
dealers in a form prescribed by the state 
and state examination of accounts; the 
licensing of all dealers (already in ef- 
fect) ; the licensing of testers in receiv- 
ing stations; the standardization of 
prices. 

‘This recommendation was not evolved 
theoretically but by a commission com-* 
posed largely of prominent dairymen, 
enlightened milk dealers and professors 
of appropriate branches of agriculture. 
Public hearings were held once in Bal- 
timore and twice in Philadelphia. The 
report states that ‘‘farmers, dealers, ex- 
perts, common carriers, educational in- 
stitutions and individual members of the 
staffs of educational institutions” as- 
sisted the commission in its work. The 
acceptance of the public utility theory, 
thus, was the logical outcome of a close 
study of facts. Both producers and dis- 
tributors agreed to it. 

One of the greatest obstacles to ‘keep- 
ing down the price of milk during part 
of the year and to maintaining during an- 
other a price at which dairying remains 
a paying business, always has been the 
seasonal inequality of production which, 
of course, is due to climatic conditions. 
To some extent this can be overcome 
by storage of milk in the form of but- 
ter, cheese or condensed milk, or by the 
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stimulation of new uses at times of great- 
est yield, such as ice cream or confec- 
tionery. 

But under the best of circumstances 
this only gets rid of a part of the sur- 
plus. The commission, therefore, had 
to think of means by which production 
itself might be increased in winter and 
retarded in summer. ‘This, it decided, 
can be accomplished by having more cows 
freshen in August—a change which con- 
servative dairymen will perhaps spurn 
but which is quite practicable. But even 
then, if prices are to represent more near- 
ly actual costs than they now do, they 
have to vary more than at present be- 
tween the seasons. 

Another difficulty is that milk as a 
food for adults is in direct competition 
with other foods, also greatly varying in 
price. While meat and eggs, consider- 
ing food value, usually are dearer than 
milk, plant foods are cheaper. A dis- 
tinct rise in the price of milk during part 
of the year with a view to regularizing 
production, therefore, leads to a diminu- 
tion of the amount of milk actually con- 
sumed. In this connection it is stated 
that the per capita consumption of milk 
rapidly increased during the years 1901 
to 1915 when the price was stable at 
eight cents. But as soon as prices rose 
—owing to a considerable increase in the 
cost of labor and of grain—working-class 
consumption in the larger cities went 
down. 

To complicate the matter still further, 
the sources of supply for the cities in 
these three states are continually widen- 
ing. Philadelphia gets only 40 per cent 
of its milk supply from an area within 
a distance of forty miles. Since cases 
are now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for interstate 
rates and before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania for intrastate 
rates, the commission did not deem it 
advisable to make an investigation of 
milk rates on the railroads. This, how- 
ever, is one of the most important points, 
for competition from a distance, often 
from areas more distinctly suitable for 
dairy farming, and production of milk 
as a side line by tenant farmers prin- 
cipally engaged in other forms of agri- 
culture, are among the most prominent 
reasons why dairying in the immediate 
vicinity of cities is often unremunera- 
tive. 

These problems are not easily solved. 
Yet “the supply of milk must be perma- 
nent and adequate to all community 
needs, and to this end the price cannot 
permanently go below the cost of pro- 
duction, and tendencies in that direction 
ought to be foreseen and forestalled.” 
As one possible method of insuring a 
fair return without unduly raising prices, 
the commission has laid out a plan for 
grading milk into three classes, in addi- 
tion to that known as “‘certified.”” This, 
some of the dealers consider both prac- 
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ticable and desirable, while others do not 
feel that the state should recognize and 
allow to be sold any but grade A milk. 

Present methods of milk inspection, in 
this report, come in for considerable criti- 
cism. ‘The existing practice in Philadel- 
phia is stigmatized as “entirely inade- 
quate.” Both in state and city more in- 
spectors are needed, and the budget of 
appropriations prepared by the commis- 
sion provides for increased expenditure 
also on clerical help, automobiles for in- 
spectors, purchase of milk samples, -print- 
ing and stationery. 

A bill before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature is strongly supported by the com- 
mission. It provides for the registra- 
tion, with the payment of a fee, of milk 
establishments of any kind, the issuance 
of licenses, classification of milk estab- 
lishments, and penalties for the sale of 
unwholesome milk or unnecessary han- 
dling of milk and milk products. 

The commission does not seem to have 
considered the lowering of cost which 
might be secured by reducing wasteful 
duplication of routes in the retail dis- 
tribution of milk which other recent 
studies suggest. 


BUSINESS MEN ON HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


OWNRIGHT opposition to any 
-form of compulsory state insur- 
ance, in particular the Mills health in- 
surance bill before the New York state 
legislature, comes from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. 
At its February meeting the chamber 
voted to oppose the Mills bill because it 
“contemplates the creation of a very 
large overhead charge to be paid by the 
state and commits the state to the pay- 
ment in addition of one-fifth of the 
funds” required; this in the face of the 
fact that “the state is now overburdened 
with taxation and the committees of the 
legislature having the matter in charge 
are at a loss to know how to raise in- 
creased revenues for the current year.” 
Not only the Mills bill, but “any sim- 
ilar bill at this time,” is opposed. In- 
stead, the chamber would create a com- 
mission composed of “representatives of 
business, of capital and labor, one or 
more physicians, a health officer, an 
economist, a lawyer, an actuary and a 
social worker or sociologist.” Their 
task would be to investigate “the condi- 
tion of employes, particularly in the vari- 
ous trades; to ascertain whether they are 
paid a living wage; to investigate the 
conditions under which they live; and 
the extent to which, in their judgment, 
sickness and accident can be reduced by 
increased activity on the part of existing 
agencies of the state government, and to 
ascertain as nearly as may be what the 
cost of provisions similar to those laid 
down in Senate bill No. 69 [the Mills 
bill] will be, if divided equitably be- 
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tween the employer and the employe, a 
what the cost to the state will be if i 
assumes the entire expense of supervisio 
and administration.” 

The principle of health insurance 
approved—“an obligation rests on thi 
community and the industries of tht 
community to take care of employ 
who are unable to work through si 
ness and who by reason of small w 
have not been able to make provisior | 
against that contingency.” But, 
resolution recites, “it is not clear fro 
the facts in our possession that this o 
any similar plan will meet that obliga 
tion.’ 

The facts referred to are contained in| 
a 90-page pamphlet, Social Tnsuranew 
with Special Reference to Compulsory), 
Health Insurance, written by Johr: | 
Franklin Crowell, executive officer of the 
chamber (copies may be had on applica: | 
tion to 65 Liberty street, .New Your | 
city). 

“Now, after the great powers of re: 
ligion and morality have seemingly) 
failed to accomplish their purpose,” 
writes Dr. Crowell, “the principle oF 
insurance is appealed to for solving the 
last of our great social problems, the 
problem of eliminating human illness ane | 
human poverty—twin ulcers of our civil) 
ization.” And “social insurance is one 
of the means by which the moral sense 
of the community expresses its demand& 
in the effort not only to place the mar 
above the dollar, but to have the dollai: 
provided i in reserve to save the man wher} 
it is most needed.” 

European systems of sickness insur 
ance are summarized and held to be 
unsuitable for importation for various 
reasons—the German because it was 
established so long ago that it misses al” 
the modern movement for preventive 
public-health work, the English because 
of creaky joints in the administrative 
machinery, due to rushing it through te 
meet a political situation without calling) 
into play the British “genius for re- 
search.” 

More fundamental than these objec. 
tions, Dr. Crowell argues that the pov- 
erty and exploitation of the weakest 
among laboring forces, with resulting) 
widespread sickness, do not exist in this 
country and that European insurance 
systems based on such conditions are 
therefore, not needed here. Such widely 
diverse witnesses as Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, and Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, are: 
summoned in support of this contention. 

Throughout, the pamphlet or brief 
puts the case for business men. It de-- 
scribes the medical profession as a state- 
protected “monopoly” and “union” and 
pleads for delay in adopting the sugges- 
tions of the doctors and others who have 
busied themselves in “concocting laws 
affecting business vitally, but which have 
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not received the serious attention of the 


poe 


business community.” The members of 
the Committee on Social Insurance of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, which drafted the “model” 
bill which the Mills bill follows, are all 
given, with the exception of Mr. Hoff- 
man, of the Prudential, who only re- 
cently resigned. ‘“These are all estimable 
names in their respective professional 
fields,” says the report. “But there is 
no representation whatever of business 
interest on this committee of ten; nor is 
labor, in whose behalf this association 
avowedly exists, represented.” 

The author quotes with relish a state- 
ment by the Massachusetts Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association that the 
minimum-wage law of that state was 
enacted through the efforts of those 
“Whose livelihood is largely derived 
from service in this or that ‘social wel- 
fare’ organization, theorists on sociology, 
an occasional college professor and, 
finally, a large proportion of well-to-do 
women whose sympathetic tendencies far 
outweigh their analytical grasp of the 
laws underlying the business and eco- 
nomic relations of mankind.” 

From this Dr. Crowell argues for an 
“American system of social insurance” 
based on a great development of the ex- 
isting sick-benefit funds of lodges, unions 
and other voluntary organizations, to- 
gether with the public-health agencies, 
hospitals and dispensaries. 


FOOD FOR THE STRONG OF 
STOMACH 
ELIEF workers in New York city 
are offering compliments and re- 
grets to those who would apply to their 
work for needy families the results of 
the police squad diet experiment. The 
experiment demonstrated that this picked 
crew of athletic young men can flourish 
on a diet costing twenty-five cents a day 
for each man, the food bought from the 
ordinary corner grocery store open to all 
purchasers. ‘The diet allowance of the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor is thirty 
cents a day for an adult in good health, 
more for the sick and convalescent. 
But, the relief workers point out, the 
buying, cooking and bossing were done 
by experts under the supervision of Mary 
Schwartz Rose, assistant professor of nu- 
trition at Columbia University, whereas 
the ordinary household’s food must be 
handled by the untrained housewife. 
Moreover, the diet does not apply to 
families in which there are growing chil- 
dren, who require more nutritious and 
expensive food. ‘There is, further, they 
point out, the well-established gameness 
of the New York cop which would carry 
him through such an experiment, once 
undertaken, whereas the ordinary person 
has but a sulky appetite for the unpal- 
atable. 
The official report of the experiment, 
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to be published shortly by the Home 
Economics Department of Columbia 
University and the Life Extension In- 
stitute, will doubtless answer many crit- 
icisms not only of the application of the 
experiment but of the experiment itself. 
For the original plan, it is stated, was 
neither to show that present relief work 
is extravagant nor to-set up a whole 
new standard based on a 21-day-test ; nor 
were the published menus to be taken as 
recommended for general use to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 

Mrs. Rose believes that “the average 
New York man” can live on twenty-five 
cents a day—if he wants to—but that a 
child will cost more in proportion be- 
cause of the cost of “growing material” 
—eggs, milk, fruit and fresh vegetables. 
“The minimum diet is always too low 
for good relief work,” says Mrs. Rose. 
“But experts must buy and prepare the 
food or else a margin must be left for 
errors of judgment in buying and cook- 
ing. The experiment shows what is 


best to do when one has a little to spend; 
it does not prove that every family can 
maintain its efficiency on an allowance 
so near the nutrition danger mark.” 


MARKING THE SPREAD OF 
COMMUNITY CENTERS 
ce HE community center movement 
is growing. In six weeks news- 
paper clippings show either the installa- 
tion of new community-center systems 
or a new newspaper-led campaign for in- 
stalling them, in nineteen American 
cities, East and West. ‘Ten years ago 
the phrase was so little known that when 
an adyanced class in education in a west- 
ern university attempted to discuss so- 
cial centers in the schools, even the in- 
structor thought it referred to basket 
parties for the poor, carried out by school 
children. Now we consider social cen- 
ter an obsolete term and use community 
center instead.” 
This quotation is taken from the first 
number of a new magazine, the Com- 
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munity Center, published by the Nation- 
al Conference on Community Centers 
and edited by John Collier, its secretary, 
with Edward M. Barrons as managing 
editor. ‘The first four issues, to be pub- 
lished before the second National Con- 
ference on Community Centers in Chi- 
cago next April, take a frankly tenta- 
tive form as bulletins. In them will be 
printed the papers read at the first con- 
ference, held in New York city last 
spring. A more journalistic form and 
scope are expected to develop from the 
second meeting. 

This first number contains contribu- 
tions on overhead organization, self- 
governing working-girls’ clubs, freedom 
through self-support, the cooperative 
principle and other matters of practical 
interest. Reports from various cities 
show a refreshing variety of activities 
undertaken. A center in Springfield, 
Mass., has been fitted up with complete 
gymnasium facilities. In Detroit, com- 
munity center activities have been joined 
to the movement for teaching immi- 
grants English, in the hope that self- 
sustaining neighborhood clubs among the 
foreign-born will eventually result. 

In Boston an Italian group, by pre- 
senting a play, Columbus and His Dis- 
covery of America, have reminded their 
New England neighbors to whom be- 
longs the credit for first setting foot 
upon this continent. Bristol, Conn., is 
trying to raise $175,000 for a new com- 
munity building. In Omaha the educa- 
tion authority has remained so deaf to 
the entreaties of citizens to let them 
dance in the public schools that the com- 
munity center organization was obliged 
to introduce the “hesitation,” the ‘“‘back- 
slide’ —or whatever may be the steps in 
vogue this winter—into the state insti- 
tute for the deaf. 


A WAITRESS AS GUEST OF 
CONSUMERS 


ASSING the plates is the usual func- 

tion of a waitress at luncheon, but 

at the twenty-sixth annual luncheon of 

the New York City Consumers’ League 

last week, a little waitress was served at 

the guest table as one of the three prin- 
cipal speakers of the occasion. 

Bella Burton has been for twelve years 
a restaurant waitress, and has worked 
twelve hours at night till she couldn’t 
stand it longer. Her own story was her 
plea for a shorter work day for her com- 
rades. 

“Tt’s not only putting food down to 
you that makes it so dreadful,” she ex- 
plained, “‘it’s the rush and tear, especially 
in the business section. Am automobile 
couldn’t stand it running steady twelve 
and fifteen hours on end, say nothing of 
a human being. First your feet get out 
of commission and then all the rest of 
you goes—your head and back. And if 
you show you're tired the boss yells: 
‘Got lead in your feet?’ 
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From the annual report—the twenty- 
fifth—of the New York City Con- 
sumers League 


“Tgnorant foreigners come to this 
country expecting good conditions,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Burton, “but they get abso- 
lutely no protection in restaurants. The 
girls themselves haven’t time to get a 
law passed—they haven’t time to sit 
down, but they’re praying you will help 
them.” 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Hull House, 
special investigator of the federal De- 
partment of Labor, backed up Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s experience with statistics and facts, 
proving that long hours and night work 
result in fatigue-poisoning and lowered 
vitality. Even in England, where 
women’s labor is most necessary now, 
Dr. Hamilton claimed that the govern- 
ment is so carefully guarding health that 
regular hours are less than the seventy- 
hour week of Illinois working women, 
and permits for extended hours never 
make so unrestricted a day as the day of 
the New York restaurant employes. 

In her annual report, Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, president of the league for 
twenty years, said that 58 per cent of 
the women employed in restaurants 
worked more than the fifty-four hours 
a week set by law for store and factory 
workers, while one-fifth of them 
worked for twelve hours seven days a 
week. She urged her hearers to sup- 
port the Graves bill introduced at Al- 
bany, which provides that the working 
day in restaurants shall not exceed nine 
hours a day and fifty-four hours a week, 
and that women shall not be employed 
between 10 o'clock at night and 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 
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Mrs. Nathan thus summed up the fu- 


ture program of the Consumers’ League: | | 
Extension of the mercantile law to in- | f 


clude restaurants. 
Repeal of the Christmas exemption in 


the present mercantile law, which per- || 
mits overtime work and exhaustingly *f, 
long hours seven days preceding Christ- .f, 


mas. 
Agitation for the eight-hour day in 


New York state, thus raising it to the | ‘1 
standard of Arizona, Colorado, Wash- |j. 


ington and the District of Columbia. 


Education of public opinion and agi- i i 


tation for a minimum wage commission 
to determine what shall be the minimum 
wage in the various industries. 

Agitation to get a woman’s division 
established in the Labor Department in 
Washington. 

A bill looking toward the eventual 
abolition of all tenement home work in 
New York state. 


OBJECTIONS TO TROLLEY 
ARBITRATION PLAN 


HE tentative plan for the preven- 

tion of street car strikes, drawn by 
Oscar S. Straus and fathered by the New 
York Public Service Commission for the 
first district—New York city—of which 
he is chairman, had a stormy time last 
week. It had already run the gauntlet 
of employers and labor men and emerged 
with some wounds. Last week numer- 
ous spokesmen for “that great third 
party, the public,” joined in the hue and 
cry. 
The opinion expressed was by no 
means unanimous. Few condemned the 
plan altogether. Indeed it was heartily 
approved by a former deputy attorney- 
general of the state, by a former presi- 
dent of a board of trade in New Jersey, 
and by Everett P. Wheeler of the Re- 
form Club of New York. All three dis- 
cussed the plan, however, as if it were 
to apply to steam railroads, whereas it is 
strictly limited in its scope to street rail- 
ways. 

Among the critics, more or less se- 
vere, were Florence Kelley, Pauline 
Goldmark, Felix Adler, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
Thomas J. Parkinson, Morris Hillquit 
and John A. Fitch. One or another of 
these speakers expressed the belief that 
the clause requiring officers of unions to 
sign an agreement to the wage rulings of 
the commission and not requiring a simi- 
lar act on the part of the corporation 
would place labor in a disadvantageous 
position; that the apparent advantage of- 
fered to unions would prove ineffective 
and that there was insufficient provision 
for representation of the public on the 
proposed wage board. 

More fundamental to the whole plan 
was the objection raised to having a 
rate-making body, appointed presumably 
for their knowledge of financial and en- 
gineering problems, made into a su- 


; strike. 
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preme court for industrial disputes. It 
was pointed out that there is no repre- 
sentative of labor on the commission. On 


| one final point, the most vital of all, the 
critics were fairly agreed. “They were 


opposed to the suspension of the right to 
The bill as drafted withholds 
the right to strike “‘pending’”’ the use of 
the machinery for adjudication and de- 


| termination to be set up. The inference 


intended is that after its exercise the 


/ men, if they are still dissatisfied, may 


strike, as under the Canadian law. 

It was pointed out, however, that un- 
der the terms of the plan the men would 
not be free to negotiate an agreement, 
even though free to strike. The plan 
provides, specifically, that all agree- 
ments, however made, become valid only 
when they have received the approval of 
the Public Service Commission. _ If, 
therefore, the men were to strike against 
the terms of a contract which had been 
approved by the commission, they would 
find themselves, at the end of it, subject 
to the commission in all respects, just as 
before. 

It was urged by Professor Seligman, 
Mr. Fitch and others that whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may be over the 
policy of prohibiting strikes, it ought to 
be evident to everyone that such a prohi- 
bition would be intolerable if the law did 
not fix definite standards, higher than 
those prevailing in other employments 
where the right to strike has not been re- 
stricted. Mr. Fitch, who was opposed 
to any restriction on the right to strike, 
urged that, if such a prohibition is never- 
theless to be put into the law, provision 
should be made for an eight-hour day 
and a wage at least 10 per cent higher 
than that prevailing in other similar em- 
ployments. 

The hearings were ended last Thurs- 
day. It is expected that the commission 
will now revise and redraft its plan, 
with a view to meeting some of the ob- 
jections that have been raised. 


ROUGH ON BOSTON’S 745,000 
RATS 


BILL has been presented to the 

Massachusetts legislature requiring 
that all new buildings along the water- 
front of Boston be made rat-proof as 
well as fireproof. This bill is the result 
of an endeavor to rid the city of its an- 
nual expense of $1,355,000 for the sup- 
port of rats which, as was suggested 
last summer, “might carry infection of 
poliomyelitis,’ and have been proved to 
carry infection of bubonic plague. 

No outbreak of plague has occurred 
as yet at the port of Boston; but so 
many steamers come to Boston ports 
from South America and Africa where 
plague is nearly always present that 
every precaution is, of course, desirable. 
Throughout the winter the Women’s 
Municipal League has been active in pro- 
viding publicity matter about the means 


of transferring plague infection, as well 
as about the history of outbreaks of the 
disease. Also they have given addresses 
before grocers’ associations, showing the 
economy of removing rat harborages. 
They have estimated that each rat costs 
the city $1.82 a day. 

In cooperation with the federal quar- 
antine station at Gallups Island the city 
Department of Health is examining all 
rats brought to its laboratory in order 
to catch any case of plague. At port, 
rat-guards and other devices are being 
applied to incoming ships under constant 
supervision. 

The importance of such measures will 
be the more fully realized by recalling 
the experience of New Orleans in recent 
years in this work of rat-eradication. 
The work there has proved the migra- 
tory habits of rats—infected animals be- 
ing found in six different districts of 
the state. In the course of laboratory 
routine, over 100,000 rodents were ex- 
amined last year. Of these, sixty-seven 
were found infected. That the infection, 
once introduced, is difficult to eliminate, 
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as 


is proved not only at New Orleans but’ 


WAR’S LESSON FOR 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A Message from the London Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends 


UR society has always held that 
war is contrary to Christ’s 
teaching; we have now come 

to realize that the conditions under 
which (whether by necessity or 
choice) men and women are spending 
their lives are also a condemnation 
of the standards of Christianity al- 
most universally accepted today. 
Many suggested remedies have been 
put before us, state and guild social- 
ism, industrial cooperation, copartner- 
ship, profit-sharing and the like. We 
feel that all these conceptions may 
have their part to play in the task of 
reconstruction. But we are convinced 
that it is something much more than 
this that is wanted, if a Christian so- 
cial order is to be attained. It is to 
be noted that labor in its struggle for 


emancipation is seeking not only im- 
provement of material conditions, but 
freedom to live a fuller life. 

We base our position on our loy- 
alty to Jesus, with thought of service 
to the uttermost, and on our belief in 
the divine in every man with all 


its implications. On these we must 
found an ideal of life, and be pre- 
pared to develop it steadily and 
apply it fearlessly. 

No organization, however complex 
or firmly established, should be tol- 
erated which thwarts or violates this 
ideal. In so far as society, as we 
know it, is based on ignoble or in- 
ferior aims, if war, or industry, or 
social convention treats the individual 
as a pawn, or as a means and not an 
end, it is im antagonism to Christ. 
Where the resources of life are used 
as means to selfish gain and power, 
and not to the satisfaction of the 
common needs of men, we cannot 
consistently acquiesce. 
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also in Seattle and in California, where 
it has spread from rats to ground squir- 
rels. 

The women’s league has published the 
monograph on rats prepared by Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Creel, of the federal Public 
Health Service, who was for some time 
in charge of the plague prevention serv- 
ice at New Orleans. The study de- 
scribes the various species of rats in the 
United States, their prevalence, habits, 
destructiveness, danger as disease-car- 
riers and the best methods of eliminating 


them. 


CHURCH AND STATE AND 
SUBSIDIES 
F a recent decision of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County, Ill, is up- 

held by the state Supreme Court, all in- 
stitutions under the auspices of “any 
church or sectarian denomination what- 
ever” will be ineligible to receive public 
funds. Hitherto some have depended 
upon such funds for a large measure of 
support. 

The decision in this test case was 
handed down by Judge Jesse A. Bald- 
win and restrains Cook county from 
paying $4,151 to the Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls. This money is claimed 
by the school for the care and keep of 
wards of the state committed to it by 
the Juvenile Court. Judge Baldwin 
holds that the payment of this bill would 
constitute a violation of constitutional 
provisions. He says in part: 

“Under our form of government, and 
particularly under the constitution of the 
state of Illinois, it seems to be the es- 
tablished policy that such institutions, 
however humane and commendable their 
purposes and accomplishments, may not 
receive public money to aid in their sup- 
port. Constitutional provisions of the 
character involved in this case are self- 
executing, and being a part of the fun- 
damental law of the state, are binding 
upon all courts, legislative bodies, organ- 
izations and individuals, and it is not 
open to the court to inquire into or con- 
sider the wisdom of the constitutional 
enactment. 

“Children of Catholic parents, or 
themselves members of that church, are, 
without conscious selection or preference 
on their part, committed to institutions 
by the Juvenile Court under a statute 
which provides that the court in com- 
mitting children shall place them as far 
as practicable in the care and custody 
of some individual holding the same re- 
ligious belief as the parents of such child, 
or with some association which is con- 
trolled by persons of like religious faith 
with the parent of such child. 

“Tt is my belief that in a very large 
majority of cases work of this kind is 
more economically and efficiently done in 
institutions controlled, managed and in- 
spired by religious and sectarian organi- 
zations than when administered by the 
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state, so that in announcing this conclu- 
sion I am not to be understood as criti- 
cizing the efficiency of the school or the 
conduct of those under whose fostering 
care it has achieved so much of useful- 
ness.” 

Appropriations by Cook county, in 
1916, to nine Roman Catholic schools 
of various kinds aggregated $250,900. 
This was paid for the support of more 
than 2,500 dependent boys and girls 
committed as wards of the county. In 
addition, the city of Chicago paid, in 
1915, $31,978 to the House of the Good 
Shepherd and $12,000 to the St. Vin- 
cent Infant Asylum. ‘The loss of pub- 
lic appropriations to all these institutions 
would aggregate, therefore, at least 
$294,000 a year. 

Sixteen other institutions accredited 
by the State Board of Administration 
receive appropriations from the county 
for the care of its wards, but none of 
them is under ecclesiastical control. Sev- 
eral years ago the German Lutheran 
Kinderheim was the only institution un- 
der Protestant control that received any 
part of its support from public funds, 
but the Lutheran synod, convinced of 
the illegality of this appropriation, dis- 
continued the school and turned its work 
over to two independent corporations 
which have since conducted a manual 
training and an industrial school. 

Following the decision of the court, 
Archbishop Mundelein read a letter on 
the subject at the cathedral service on 
February 11. This was read also in 
every parish church, and printed copies 
were given to every worshiper the same 
day. In this letter the decision of the 
court is stated to be due to the fact that 
the “outgrown, century-old” constitu- 
tion of the state “makes no provision 
whatever for dependent children, never 
even mentions them, showing that the 
problem as the city now faces it, and as 
it may be seen day after day in our 
courts, was not foreseen,” and that its 
framers could have had ‘‘no conception 
of the tremendous asset a religious train- 
ing would have for the common good, 
not to mention the individual.” The 
archbishop, turning “in sorrow, not in 
anger, from this tribunal to the great 
audience of the million people bound to 
him by the ties of affection, allegiance 
and obedience,” appeals “‘to their tribu- 
nal of mercy.” His letter concludes 
with this plea: 

“The archbishop is not going to de- 
sert the orphan children; he will not 
abandon them to the cold, soulless care 
of the state; he will take the place of 
father and mother to them until they 
grow old enough to take care of them- 
selves. Even if the great state of IlIli- 
nois and the rich city of Chicago will not 
contribute a penny toward their sup- 
port, he will manage somehow. If need 
be, he will beg from door to door for 
them. . . . Surely you would not want 
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them to be handed over body and soul 
to the cold-blooded, mechanical, well- 
paid employes of a municipal commis- 
sion or institution, or farmed out among 
strangers to be exploited as cheap child 
labor for the personal profit of others. 
Then help us as much as you can to give 
to other children what you would want 
for your own.” 


PLANNING SCHOOLS A LA 
NEW TELEPHONE LINES 


HY shouldn’t a city plan its new 

school buildings with the same 
foresight that a telephone company uses 
in planning its new lines and conduits? 
The Wisconsin Telephone Company, for 
example, takes a census of Milwaukee’s 
population every five years, learning the 
number of families in each block, the 
rents paid, the types of buildings stand- 
ing and projected, the quantity of vacant 
land, and other similar items. On the 
basis of this information it estimates 
the probable direction and growth of 
future population, as well as the kinds 
of telephones that will be in demand in 
the different districts. It then plans 
with more precision and economy than 
it otherwise could where to lay its new 
extensions. 

Why, asked the City Club of Mil- 
waukee recently, shouldn’t the municipal- 
ity do the same in projecting its school 
sites and accommodations? ‘The club 
thought that it should. It, therefore, 
undertook to prepare, in cooperation 
with the Milwaukee school board, a ten- 
year building program based on precise- 
ly this method of calculation. The pro- 
gram, if adopted, is expected to meet the 
needs of the city’s growing school popu- 
lation more adequately and cheaply than 
former methods of building. 

Many of Milwaukee’s children have 
for some time been going to school in 
portable barracks. “These were make- 
shift accommodations, made necessary by 
overcrowding; they were on the increase. 
Still other children recited in basements, 
many of which were poorly ventilated 
and badly lighted, while assembly rooms 
were turned over for class headquarters 
and recitation purposes. Even in suitable 
rooms overcrowding was a growing men- 
ace. To learn the exact extent of these 
abuses the City Club and a special com- 
mittee of the school board made a sur- 
vey, the actual work being done by Hor- 
nell Hart, civic secretary of the club, 
and Frank Harbach, secretary of the 
board. 

The survey revealed a net deficiency 
of 4,000 sittings in the schools. It 
found that in various outlying portions 
of the city the school enrollment would 
in all probability double in twenty years. 
In less remote portions it would increase 
slightly, in others it would remain sta- 
tionary, and in the heart of the city it 
would probably recede. For the entire 
city a net enrollment growth of slightly 


less than 800 a year was predicted, tak- 
ing mo account of annexations of terri- 
tory. 

With this information in hand it was 
easy to lay out a building program for 
the next decade. Tentative plans al- = 


ready before the school board were found — 
to be wrong, and appropriations were |) 


shifted in a radical way from one sec- 
tion of the city to another. zs 

Play space was included in the survey. 4 
Twenty schools were found to have less 


than thirty square feet per child in their 7) 
playgrounds, whereas sixty-five square © 
feet per player is said to be required for “@ 


dodge-ball and 500 for playground base- 
ball. 
probable cost of enough land to give each 
child in the Milwaukee schools a mini- 
mum of fifty square feet. 

In addition the survey covered need- 


ed high school buildings, requirements © 


for new toilets, for new heating and ven- ~ 
tilating plants, for trade and technical 
schools, and for administrative offices. 
An average expenditure of $500,000 a 
year, it was decided, would carry out a 
ten-year program meeting all of these 
requirements. 

The school board was impressed and 
the new program will probably be 
adopted. The increased funds that it 
demands cannot be secured until the pres- 
ent law limiting the tax on school build- 
ings is amended. If the attempt to do 
this at the present session of the legisla- 
ture is successful, the way will be opened 
also for the reduction of the number 
of pupils per teacher. 

Meanwhile, the report of the club 
points out that its program is based on 
the present method of utilizing school 
equipment for small and irregular parts 
of the day, and that the platoon system, 
recently introduced into several Cleve- 
land schools, ought to be further inves- 
tigated. 

The survey will, says the report, be 
of value only if kept up from year to 
year. The club believes that it has sug- 
gested a method, based on the practice 
of a private company faced with an 
analogous problem, by which other cities 
can insure more economical and accurate 
planning of their school accommodations. 


REPORT ON THE JERSEY 
PRISON 


HAT intelligent newspaper pub- 

licity about conditions in prisons 
may accomplish is indicated by recent 
happenings in New Jersey. The Sur- 
vey has already told how the New York 
Evening Post, acting upon information 
given to it by Frederick Boyd and Pat- 
rick Quinlan, two I. W. W. sympathiz- 
ers who served terms in Trenton prison 
after conviction on charges for inciting 
to violence during the silk strike at Pat- 
erson in 1913, sent its own reporter to 
Trenton and published a series of arti- 
cles exposing the treatment of prisoners 


Estimates were made as to the "# 


that prison. The commission ap- 
inted by Governor Edge to investi- 
te these charges has just submitted a 
‘eliminary report substantiating the 
iarges at many points, and the state De- 
rtment of Health has arraigned the 
7gienic conditions. 

The commission declares it to be true 
iat “prisoners have at times been pun- 
hed by lodgment in dungeons and by 
her methods, under intolerable condi- 
ons,” though it does not report specific- 
lly upon the accusation that men were 
hained to the walls of these dungeons, 
nd that one prisoner was forced to wear 
ball and chain riveted to his leg for 
our years and a half. 

It finds further that the law regulat- 
g contract labor is violated ; that a per- 
on suffering from tuberculosis and com- 
itted for two years or more “is prac- 
ically sentenced to death by disease” ; 
hat prisoners with contagious and infec- 
ious diseases are not properly segregated ; 
hat more than one prisoner is lodged in 
cell, in violation of the law; that the 
ood is not satisfactorily cooked and that, 
ecause of the lack of a proper dining 
room, meals are served to prisoners in 
heir cells; that the system of education, 
required by law, is “entirely inade- 
quate”; that an entering prisoner is cus- 


portunity. for exercise; that the facilities 
for exercise in the open air for all of 
the prisoners are inadequate; and 
that the privilege of applying for pa- 
role is in some instances denied or de- 
layed. 

The commission makes specific recom- 
mendations for remedying these evils. 
Among other things, it urges adequate 
physical and mental examination and 
classification of prisoners, the establish- 
ment of a prison school and the use of 
inmate teachers, and the deprivation of 
tewards and privileges as a method of 
punishment. The state-use system of 
prison labor was established and the con- 
tract system abolished by the legislature 
in 1911, but the next year existing con- 
_ tracts were allowed to be continued un- 
til sufficient employment under the state- 
use system could be provided. As a re- 
sult, the commission found 500 men em- 
_ ployed by private contractors. It rec- 
_ ommends an immediate extension of the 
_ state-use system. 
Since this is only its preliminary re- 
port, the commission does not attempt 
to determine how far these conditions 
are due to the construction of the prison, 
how far to management, and how far to 
_ divided responsibility in supervision. The 
_ Board of Prison Inspectors, in which is 
lodged part of that responsibility and 
which was accused of laxness in the 
--course of the newspaper exposure, has 
issued a statement expressing approval of 

the investigation and admitting most of 
‘the commission’s findings. Some of these 
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Donahey in the Oleveland Plain Dealer 


“TELLO, DOCTOR, COME QUICK!” 


it explains as due to failure of the legis- 
lature to appropriate money. 

Not only is tuberculosis widespread, 
reports the Department of Health, but 
the disease is not even recognized until 
far advanced; nearly a third of the 
deaths occur within one month after the 
first record of sickness. Fifteen per cent 
of the active cases and 20 per cent of the 
incipient ones are not recognized upon 
admission, says the department, and 65 
per cent either receive infection in the 
prison or the disease in an arrested state 
is reawakened. The department severely 
criticizes the food, the ventilation, neg- 
lect in the matter of medical examination 
and records, and the mingling of syphi- 
litic and tubercular with other prisoners. 

Governor Edge endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the commission in trans- 
mitting its report to the legislature last 
week. He also sent with the report two 


bills introduced by Senator McCran, the 
majority leader. One of these appro- 
priates $44,000 to carry out the com- 
mission’s recommendations and the other 
extends the life of the commission for a 
year to complete its work. The com- 
mission was appointed not to study 
Trenton prison only, but also the state 
reformatory at Rahway, the state home 
for girls at Trenton, the reformatory for 
women at Clinton and the state home for 
boys at Jamesburg. 


EXPOSE OF CONVICT LABOR 
IN A COUNTY JAIL 


FORM of contract labor amount- 

ing practically to slavery, in 
which control not only of work but of 
the very movements and discipline of 
200 men is turned over to private man- 
ufacturers for a price, has been found ~ 
in the county jail at New Haven, Conn., 


612 


as the result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the Civic Federation of that 
city. O..F. Lewis, general secretary of 
the Prison Association of New York, 
and Hastings H. Hart, director of the 
Child-Helping Department of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, were the investi- 
gators for the federation. 

Under the contract between the 
county and the manufacturer, the latter 
is entitled to the services of the prisoners 
for ten hours five days a week and for 
nine hours on Saturday. The company’s 
overseers are allowed to assign men to 
the different branches of work in the 
shop. ‘The prisoners are to be ‘“‘respect- 
ful, attentive, industrious and obedient, 
and shall work to the extent of their 
ability.” Any prisoner failing to act or 
work in this way may be placed by the 
company or its overseers in solitary con- 
finement for six days, or longer if per- 
mission is granted by the county com- 
missioners. No prisoner is allowed to 
leave his work without permission of 
the overseer, and the prisoners may not 
“converse with each other, gaze about 
the shop, or damage the work or waste 
the material furnished them.”’ The com- 
pany is under “no obligation to furnish 
tobacco or any other gratuity to any 
prisoner,” but may do so as a reward for 
industry or good behavior. 

The contract is signed by the county 
commissioners and by A. D. Mar- 
tin for the Ford & Johnson Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
chairs. On March 7, 1913, it was as- 
signed to the Metropolitan Chair Com- 
pany, which now employs the prisoners. 
Harry V. Whipple, of New Haven, is 
president of this company. ‘The con- 
tract has been in effect since 1908 and 
expires December 31, 1918. 

Commenting on the provisions of the 
contract, a committee of the federation 
says: 

“The outstanding feature of this con- 
tract is that by it the labor of the pris- 
onets is given over to exploitation by 
private interests rather than left to be 
utilized for the reformation of the pris- 
oners and the betterment of them and 
their families. Prisoners are assigned to 
work not by state or county officials 
whose duty it is to make better men of 
them, but by the employes of the con- 
tractor who is seeking profit. By the 
contract the punishment of prisoners is 
put in the hands of overseers employed 
by the contractor rather than by the jail. 
That the difference in aim and interest 
between official and contractor will give 
different results depending on which se- 
lects the work and metes out punishment 
seems too clear to admit of argument.” 

The $7,000 to be received annually 
by the county amounts, Messrs. Lewis 
and Hart point out, to “about ten cents 
per day for the labor of each inmate, or 
approximately a cent an hour, out of 
which should be deducted the overhead 
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charges of heat, light, power and rent, 
as well as depreciation of plant.” 

“The labor-value of the average in- 
mate,” they continue, “can be regarded 
as at least one-half that of free laborers 
‘on the outside’ in similar work, and in 
the judgment of some operators in the 
shops, many of the men perform a full 
day’s work, judged by the outside stand- 
ards.” 

The leasing of inmate labor to private 
manufacturers is common enough in 
state prisons in this country, but is un- 
common in county jails. Criminologists 
condemn it in either place. Messrs. Hart 
and Lewis say in their report: 

“We are opposed, in accord with au- 
thorities in prison reform throughout the 
United States, to the leasing out of pris- 
oners to contractors. “The state should 
be in full authority over prisoners at all 
times, and prisoners should labor for 
the benefit both of the state and of them- 
selves. We are convinced that proper 
methods of employing prisoners and of 
disposing of the product of their labor 
can be so worked out in Connecticut 
that the state can itself market the 
product of inmates’ labor and that pris- 
oners may share in the profits of their 
own toil.” 

Wide publicity has attended this in- 
vestigation of the New Haven jail and 
a strong agitation for a study of condi- 
tions in all penal institutions of the state 
has resulted. The investigation exposed 
a number of other serious evils, such as 
bad sanitation, unwise mingling of all 
groups of prisoners, overcrowding, dan- 
ger from fire and insufficient recreation. 
The report contains specific recom- 
mendations with respect to each of these. 

The Civic Federation, of which 
Charles J. Bartlett is president, has 
caused a bill to be introduced into the 
general assembly authorizing the gov- 
ernor to appoint a commission of five to 
investigate all the jails of the state and 
their relation to other penal institutions. 


PACIFISTS IN COLLEGE AND 
OUT 


| By order that American peace bodies 
might define principles and activities 
to which all might agree as a mini- 
mum platform, delegates from nineteen 
organizations met February 22-23 in 
New York city at the call of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. The outgrowth of a 
similar meeting last October, practically 
the same organizations were represent- 
ed. Thev included the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, 
American Neutral Conference Commit- 
tee, American Peace Society, American 
Society for Judicial Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes, American Union 
Against Militarism, Association to Abol- 
ish War, Carnegie Peace Endowment, 
Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace, Church Peace Union, Commis- 
sion on Peace and Arbitration of the 
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World Alliance for Promoting Interna) 
tional Friendship, World Peace Founda 
tion, World’s Court League and th 
Woman’s Peace Party. 

Jane Addams, chairman of the 
tional Woman’s Peace Party, ; 
moned two delegates from every state 
and local branch to an all-day em 
gency meeting February 21. 

Pacifist agitation among students 
followed the introduction into Congr 
of the Chamberlain bill providing co 
pulsory military training of all male c 
zens between twelve and twenty-thr 

A petition against compulsory trai 
ing bearing 1,000 student signatures 
been presented to the Committee on Mili | 
tary Affairs by Senator Works; ten rep+) 
resentatives of the Anti- Militarism: 
League have appeared at a hearing im | 
opposition to the bill; and a delegation! 
representing many colleges will go to 
Washington for another hearing om 
Washington’s birthday. | 

Somewhat as an offset to the card) 
which Columbia University authorities: | 
urged students to sign as a moral guar~ 
antee that they will offer their services: | 
in any capacity for which they may be: 
found qualified, the Collegiate Anti- | 
Militarism League has prepared an en-- 
rollment pledge stating that the signer | 
will do what he can to keep the Uasted | 
States out of war and is opposed to uni- 
versal military training. : 

The results of the questionnaire of the: | 
American Union Against Miuilitarism) | 
[the Survey, February 10] “have had! } 
an immense effect on sobering Congress,” | 
according to Charles T. Hallinan, pub- | 
licity director. From Toledo alone he j 
says, 614 returns have indicated 507 se | 
ple against war, 127 in favor of it. Con- {j 
gressman Tavennér of Illinois reports | 
returns from his district fifteen to one 
against war; and Congressman Bailey 
of Pennsylvania, who had 6,000 refer- 
endum cards distributed in his district, 
declares |sentiment against hostilities. 
“overwhelming.” Both these congress-_ 
men are pacifist, but it is to be remem- 
bered that they were defeated this year 
by the very constituents who are re-— 
turning the informal vote so strongly fa-_ 
voring peace. 


WHAT THE GOVERNOR GOT 
ON HIS JUNKET 


AINE’S new governor, Carl Mil- | 

liken, went on a new sort of 
junket before his inauguration. With 
Arthur A. Heald, executive secretary of 
the Laymen’s Christian Federation of 
Maine, as a social-service Man from 
Cook’s, he visited the principal social 
agencies of New York and other cities, 
had a talk with Thomas Mott Osborne 


j 
: 
; 
gd saw not only state institutions and 
de men who manage them, but those 
i) ther men whose function it is to criti- 
)) @e that management and hold it up to 
gh standards. 
First fruits of the trip are a social 
ogram proposed to the state legisla- 
)}re, in part measures sought in other 
vars by the State Board of Charities 
nd Corrections and others, in part the 
pvernor’s own. 
First off a new budget for the state’s 
Synances was introduced. From _ that 
“Governor Milliken went on to advocate 
irger powers for the State Board of 
ealth in the treatment and prevention 
i“ tuberculosis and in controlling sources 
| £ water supply; an expansion of state 


‘tare of the feebleminded, any extension 
V4 


j 


of the state institution, however, to be 
based on a preliminary survey; main- 
taining the fifty-four-hour law for 
women and children against proposed 
relaxing amendments; repealing the so- 
called peonage law; regulating employ- 
ment agencies—a crying need among the 
crews of the lumber camps; endorsing 
the plan of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections for district in place of 
county almshouses; advocating a 
mothers’ aid law similar to the generous 
Massachusetts statute; reorganizing the 
control of the state prison in an unpaid 
board of commissioners authorized to 
establish employment on the state-use 


plan; extending medical inspection and’ 


physical training in public schools to- 
gether with a stiffening of the child- 
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labor law; enacting a law to hit at loan 
sharks. 

We have demonstrated on this new 
continent, said the governor, “the right 
and capacity of the people to make their 
own laws.” But we “must develop a 
corresponding ability to obey our laws 
after we have made them.” And he 
struck hard at the liquor interests, the 
sore in the side of Maine, who ‘“‘have the 
audacity to demand that the organic law 
of the state be administered to suit their 
convenience” and “even have the ama- 
zing effrontery to point to the contin- 
ued existence of their traffic as an 
evidence of the failure of the very law 
which, by every known method of bri- 
bery, trickery and debauchery, they are 
constantly seeking to break down.” 


{ From Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, by Robert W. Service, reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, 


Barse and Hopkins. 


i 


we 


it 


A Belgian priest-soldier speaks: 
URR! You cochon! Stand and fight! 

(G30 your mettle! Snarl and bite! 
Spawn of an accursed race, 

Turn and meet me face to face! 

Here amid the wreck and rout 

Let us grip and have it out! 

Here where ruins rock and reel 

Let us settle, steel to steel! 

Look! Our houses, how they spit 


Sparks from brands your friends have lit. 


See! Our gutters running red, 

Bright with blood your friends have shed. 
Hark! Amid your drunken brawl 

How our maidens shriek and call. 

Why have you come here alone, 

To this hearth’s blood-spattered stone? 


Come to ravish, come to loot, 

Come to play the ghoulish brute. 

Ah, indeed! We well are met, 

Bayonet to bayonet. 

God! [I never killed a man: 

Now I'll do the best I can. 

Rip you to the evil heart, 

Laugh to see the life-blood start. 

Bah! You swine! I hate you so. 

Show you mercy? No! ...andno!... 


There! I’ve done it. See! He lies, 
Death a-staring from his eyes; 
Glazing eyeballs, panting breath, 
How it’s horrible, is Death! 

Plucking at his bloody lips 

With his trembling finger-tips; 
Choking in a dreadful way, 

As if he would something say 

In thai uncouth tongue of his. . . . 
Oh, how horrible Death is! 


How I wish that he would die! 
So unnerved, unmanned am I. 
See! His twitching face is white! 
See! His bubbling blood is bright. 
Why do I not shout with glee? 
What strange spell is over me? 
There he lies; the fight was fair; 
Let me toss my cap in air. 

Why am I so silent? Why 

Do I pray for him to die? 
Where is all my vengeful joy? 
Ugh! My foe is but a boy. 


I’d a brother of his age 
Perished in the war’s red rage; 


Perished in the Ypres hell: 

Oh, I loved my brother well. 

And though I be hard and grim, 

How it makes me think of him! 

He had just such flaxen hair 

As the lad that’s lying there. 

Just such frank blue eyes were his... . 
God! How horrible war is! 


I have reason to be gay: 

There is one less foe to slay. 

I have reason to be glad; 

Yet—my foe is such a lad. 

So I watch in dull amaze, 

See his dying eyes a-glaze, 

See his face grow glorified, 

See his hands outstretched and wide 
To that bit of ruined wall 

Where the flames have ceased to crawl, 
Where amid the crumbling bricks 
Hangs a blackened crucifix. 


Now, oh, now I understand. 
Quick I press it in his hand, 
Close his feeble finger-tips, 
Hold it to his faltering lips. 
As I watch his welling blood 
I would stem it if I could. 
God of Pity, let him live! 
God of Love, forgive, forgive. 


His face looked strangely, as he died, 
Like that of One they crucified. 

And in the pocket of his coat 

I found a letter; thus he wrote: 

The things I’ve seen! Oh, mother dear, 
I’m wondering can God be here? 
Tonight amid the drunken brawl 

I saw a Cross hung on a wall; 

Ill seek it now, and there alone 
Perhaps I may atone, atone... . 


Ah, no! ’Tis I who must atone. 
No other saw but God alone; 
Yet how can I forget the sight 
Of that face so woeful white! 
Dead I kissed him as he lay, 
Knelt by him and tried to pray; 
Left him lying there at rest, 
Crucifix upon his breast. 


Not for him the pity be. 

Ye who pity, pity me, 
Crawling now the ways I trod, 
Blood-guilty in sight of God. 
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Book Reviews 


THE GATEWAY TO CHINA. 
By Mary Ninde Gamewell. 
Revell Company. 252 pp. 
by mail of the Survey $1.63. 

PRESENT-DAY CHINA. 
By Gardner L. Harding. The Century 
Company. 250 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the SurvEY $1.07. 

AMERICA AND THE ORIENT 
By Sidney L. Gulick. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. 100 pp. Price $.25; by 
mail of the Survey $.30. 


Fleming H. 
Price $1.50; 


“There is no ques- 
tion that my coun- 
try and yours should 
know each other bet- 
ter,” wrote Dr. Wu 
Lien Teh to the 
SuRvEY when he 
sent’ the article ap- 
pearing in the Jan- 
uary 6 issue. Among 
the attempts, minor, 
yet sincere, made re- 
cently to deepen this acquaintance may 
be mentioned briefly three little volumes 
on the large subject. China is discussed 
by Mrs. Gamewell from a sympathetic 
and observing traveler’s point of view; 
by Mr. Harding, temperamentally, with 
respect for old China and enthusiasm for 
new; by Mr. Gulick, as a very large part 
of the problem of the new internation- 
alism. 

The “gateway” to China is, of course, 
Shanghai, the name meaning “mart on 
the sea,’ though the city itself is now 
sixty miles inland. Here, says Mrs. 
Gamewell, “old China in miniature” 
may be studied. Cleverly she sketches 
various features of the city, its modern 
municipal departments—fire, police and 
health; its ancient customs still intrenched 
in the “old city,” to be overcome only 
with the passing of another generation. 
She takes you to the shops on Nanking 
road, where you may buy a box of Huy- 
ler’s, a pair of Walkovers, a Singer or a 
Steinway, according to your taste and 
pocketbook. She gives you glimpses of 
modern business enterprise in Shanghai; 
of schools—native and foreign, day and 
boarding, kindergartens, technological 
institute and the University of St. John’s. 
There is the Hall of United Benevolence 
—celestial for C. O. S. There, too, are 
factories, great industrial plants where 
the workday is fourteen hours plus or 
minus lunch-time, and where women 
and children may work all night. 

The book is decidedly interesting and 
entertaining. Through its “gateway” 
are seen vistas that invite a closer view. 

Such intimate acquaintance is the aim 
of Mr. Harding’s book. From being a 


The East 
and 
the West 


spectator at a clean and comfortable dis: 
tance, you suddenly are swept into the 
crowd of revolutionary spirits whose 
“splendid failure’ is Mr. Harding’s 
theme. You meet the little group of 
women, headed by Dr. Mary Chang, 
who, at hardly more than a moment’s 
notice when the revolution came prema- 
turely, organized a relief corps—the 
White Heart Service they called it, since 
Red Cross was a forbidden term. 

You visit prisons, asylums; see (and 
hear) a maniac ward, shrink from the 
vacant smiles, dreadful eyes and shud- 
dering howls therein. You are the first 
foreign visitor at the Evil-to-Good Insti- 
tution where homeless girls are ‘‘helped”’ 
to “homes”—at a price. You talk with 
leaders who will again conspire and 
presently die. You hear addresses con- 
cerning the infernal pedigree of “‘politi- 
cians” that might have been uttered from 
a soap-box at a Madison Square corner. 

In short, Mr. Harding’s book is im- 
pressionistic, to express it mildly. It de- 
serves the description he himself gives of 
the revolution—it is “improvised upon a 
tremendously vital confusion of ideas.” 
It isn’t historical, strictly; it isn’t accur- 
ate, if one may trust other witnesses; it 
does not wait to consult “‘authorities” or 
to verify statements. Its worth is that 
it plunges one into the quivering uncer- 
tainties of things that cannot be charted 
and diagrammed, that can be felt, how- 
ever, and known by intuition. You re- 
alize anew that “the upbuilding of China 
is vital to the peace of the world.” 

But now that one has been interested 
by descriptive writing, stirred by sympa- 
thetic appeal, it is time to do some steady 
thinking on the enormous possibilities of 
the Far East. Sidney L. Gulick’s little 
volume is planned to just this end. It 
consists very largely of questions—such 


downright statement as it makes is main- 


ly historical; concerning the future, it 
is at no time dogmatic. ‘The Asiatic 
problem he defines as the “group of ques- 
tions and difficulties confronting the peo- 
ples of Europe and America, due to the 
adoption by the nations of Asia of the 
material elements of Occidental civili- 
zation and their entry thereby into the 
life of the world.” 

There must therefore be a readjust- 
ment of the relations of the great na- 
tions of the East and West, so that this 
new contact shall be not disastrous but 
mutually advantageous. Three solu- 
tions are offered by different groups of 
thinkers. ‘The first solution is, that the 
white race shall remain supreme through- 
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out the world. The second is that w 


a 
races and yellow shall be segregate i 
different parts of the world. The th. 8 


solution is “the new internationalisy' 

This is by no means merely a slog: 
as Mr. Gulick treats it. The fun) 
mental principles of internationalism "| 
given as those of service and sacrif~ 
The real test of racial superiority is 4 
military and commercial power, but — 
spiritual quality of life. The concr { 
program of the new internationalism 4 
cludes a policy of immigration. “ay! 
nese and Japanese are not asking for f 4 
immigration to America, but only at 


miliation.” ‘This statement Mr. Gulk| 
emphasizes strongly. ‘The program 
cludes further the Americanization 
the newcomers—a process which ma| 
depend largely upon the influence | 
those already in this country. And, f5) 
ally, an honest diplomacy, not from np} 
tives of self-seeking, personal or 
tional, but with the purpose of helpi)| 
China to find its place in the world. | 
The statistical tables and charts, © 
well as many references to modern hy | 
tory, provide much food for thougl | 
The bibliography for each chapte®| 
topics includes not only books, but par 
phlets and articles in periodicals. T | 
book is planned for study groups, whet: 
er definitely missionary in purpose 4| 
not, and should lead not only to a clea. 
cut statement of ideals on this subjec 
but to an appreciation of the actual sij 
nificance of the demand that “righteou: | 
ness and good-will dominate America 
international policies.” 
GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


LEAVENING THE LEVANT 


By Joseph K. Greene. The Pilgrim Pres 


ay pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRvE 
1.65. 


In 1845 - thes} 
were seven Amer 
can schools in Tuy 
key, with an enrol 
ment of 135 pupils 
in 1913 there wer 
450 schools, wit 
25,922 pupils. Thes: 
figures are but 
faint suggestion o) 
the spread of Amer 
ican influence in th) 
near East through the efforts of Amer 
ican missionaries, of whom Dr. Green) 
is one of the oldest representatives. Dr 
Greene went to Turkey as a missionary 
in 1859, but his book goes back of that 
time to the very beginning of the mis- 
sionary movement in the Levant, record) 
the arrival of the first American mis- 
sionaries, Parsons and Fisk, at Smyrnei 
in 1820 and the tour of exploratior: 
through Asia Minor and Persia by El) 
Smith and H. G. O. Dwight in 1830. 
and carries the tale through the numer 
ous political disturbances that have 
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marked the chaotic history of modern 
Turkey past the time (1910) when he 
himself left Turkey to the present war 
situation and the Armenian deportations 
of 1915-16. 

It is an amazing story of persistence 
and courage. Dr. Greene has devoted 
three chapters of the book to an analysis 
of the racial and religious problems of 
the country, but the interest lies less in 
the study of Turkey herself than in the 
chronicle of the persistence of the mis- 
sionaries. For persons to whom the mis- 
sionary impulse is incomprehensible, Dr. 
Greene has written chapters on The 
Satisfactions of the Missionary Career, 
and The Missionary Motive and Mis- 
sionary Methods. Indeed, the book is, 
in one sense, nothing more than an ex- 
position of missionary zeal and determi- 
nation quite astounding to the person un- 
acquainted with missionary ardor. 

But the question that the book natu- 
rally leaves in one’s mind is, What next? 
American effort has established schools, 
colleges, hospitals and churches from the 
Balkans to the Caucasus. What will 
American missionaries do in. that dis- 
puted country under the.new conditions 
that must necessarily grow out of the 
war? 

HELEN Dwicurt. 


A Course IN CITIZENSHIP 
By Ella Lyman Cabot. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 386 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.40. 


This is a textbook 
for the teaching of 
good citizenship to 
children. It takes 
them, step by step, 
through their ever- 
enlarging world; 
from home to school 
and. playground, 
neighborhood, town 
or city, nation and, 
finally, the all-em- 
bracing world family. In this course in 
citizenship the appeals to the child’s un- 
derstanding and emotions are simple and 
sound. At every step, corresponding to 
the grades in primary and grammar 
school, right conduct is presented as the 
natural product of right thought and 
feeling. 

A feature of special excellence is the 
skilful presentation of the various 
branches of municipal undertaking— 
health, philanthropy, police, fire, street- 
cleaning, etc.—in a way both to interest 
the children and to cause them to feel 
that these works, carried on at public 
expense, and for their benefit, should 
naturally enlist their cooperation. ‘“‘No- 
body can give you a clean city if you pre- 
fer a dirty one,’ says the author. Quite 
the best thing suggested in this line is 
an investigation as to what the schools 
cost as compared to other expenditures; 
what the particular school which the 


For Voters 
in the 


children attend costs the taxpayers; why 
so much of the public revenue is appro- 
priated to education of the young, and 
what should be the attitude of pupils 
towards their schools and the commu- 
nity which furnishes them. ‘The same of 
playgrounds and parks. “This is your 
property; therefore do not destroy it.” 

The horrors and wastes of war, the 
beauty and fruitfulness of peace, the her- 
oisms, and even martyrdoms, of peace- 
ful men (e. g., Walter Reed sacrificing 
his life to prove the source of yellow 
fever) and the ever-improving mechan- 
ism for peaceful solution of interna- 
tional difficulties, both legal and politi- 
cal—all these are richly and no more 
than justly remembered. Yet in spite 
of this, not quite so good, to my notion, 
is the balance between ‘‘militarism” and 
“peace-at-any-price.” By implication, 
the men who fought to found, and later, 
to preserve, our national life, were he- 
roes also. But there is no clear call to 
the youth of today to be prepared for 
similar services, should duty demand. 

This book was written in 1914, when 
it perhaps seemed to the writer of this 
section incredible that the earth would 
ever witness another great war. Should 
the book run into another edition (as it 
surely ought) it seems to me that recent 
history must strike a few ringing notes 
on the iron string of preparedness, even 
through the hand of the organizer of the 
American School Peace League. 

This is a book no more needed by 
teachers than by conscientious parents. 
I would rather have it than any other 
similar work I know, for either the mat- 
ter contained or the wealth of uncom- 
mon and invaluable references to other 
material, which enrich every chapter. 

CaROLINE BARTLETT CRANE. 


In SLuMs AND SOCIETY 
By James Adderley. 
Company. 302 pp. 
the Survey, $1.60. 


E. P. Dutton and 
$1.50; by mail of 


In this title the 
author indicates the 


Walking extremes between 
aia which his personal 

‘ acquaintanceships 
Kings and __ fellowships 

‘ ranged. They 

(> swung from the 
EPVE nethermost to the 


uppermost social 
circles in England, 
chiefly when he was 
the head resident of Oxford House, the 
Anglican church social settlement in east 
London. Reading its pages is like hear- 
ing the genial canon talk over his rem- 
iniscences of old friends. With the free 
play of mind and heart full of his vital 
intercourse with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men with whom he worked and 
played, he rejoiced and sorrowed during 
stirring events, and while off guard and 
at leisure. 
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Churchmen and dissenters, actors and 
authors, statesmen and radical agitators 
crowd the volume with their wit and 
wisdom, their best stories and glimpses 
of their innermost selves. It lets one 
into the inner circles of the best of 
good fellowship not only, but lets up 
the stress and strain of the very pres- 
sures out of which it grew. 

G. T. 


Wuart Is EDUCATION? 


By Ernest Carroll Moore. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 357 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 


SuRVEY, $1.37. 

Readers of the 
Survey will find 
in Professor 
Moore’s_ book 
much that is in 
keeping. with their 
dominant mood. 
He and they, while 
fundamentally 
interested in social 
welfare, the better- 
ment of life condi- 
tions for all, are especially concerned 
with the under dog (in this case the pu- 
pil), prevented by tradition from living 
the life that is his by right. Professor 
Moore follows Professor Dewey, at least 
much of the way, in considering that 
education is life; he accordingly believes 
that fuller living in the schoolroom is for 
the child the means to a better education. 

The principal thought of the book is 
that education is one and the same proc- 
ess whether found in freer days before 
school life begins, or in the school itself, 
or in that period when school days are 
over—‘‘the great school of life” as adults 
like to call it. If education is thus to 
be one process throughout life, evidently 
the school as we know it must be re- 
made, in spirit and procedure. It is here 
that Professor Moore comes into open 
conflict with our customary educational 
practice; and the needed reorganization, 
we are led to infer, is pretty thorough- 
going. Not that the book gives a de- 
tailed account of what the modern school 
should be. Details are left to others. It 
is the nature or theory of the educative 
process that is primarily discussed. 

The best and all that we as parents 
or teachers or social workers can do is so 
to condition the child, or unfortunate 
adult, that he will of himself build his 
world aright, using thereto the guidance 
of the social inheritance. This relation 
of teacher and pupil, once understood 
and accepted, means a revolution in 
method and discipline. Actual situations 
involving doing and thinking are neces- 
sary if the child is to build up in himself 
the attitudes and habits necessary to 
fuller living. 

Professor Moore thus accepts in full 
the functional point of view with its far- 
reaching implications. It is no dispar- 
agement to say that this book belongs in 


Life, the 
Public 
School 
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the Dewey school. Excepting Professor 
Dewey’s own writings, no other single 
book so fully presents the position. The 
presentation is in no sense a repetition, 
but is an independent elaboration of 
practical implications along lines not 
elsewhere worked out. 

On the whole, the book is easy to 
read, oftentimes quite attractive in style. 
It should prove useful as a textbook, 
as supplementary reading, and in teach- 
ers’ reading circles. Social workers who 
wish an introduction to the best modern 
attitude in education will find it here. 

W. H. Kivpatrick. 


ForMS AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT 

By Thomas Harrison Reed. World Book 

Company. 549 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 

of the SurvEY $1.65. 

This volume of 
five hundred pages, 
simple, clear, free 
from statistical 
treatment, and 
charged throughout 
with the progressive 
new ideas in govern- 
ment, makes-an en- 
tirely new appeal to 
the young citizen, 
despite its rather 
academic title. Mr. Reed says he in- 
tends the book chiefly for those high- 
school students whose formal education 
goes no further. He not only gives the 
facts about the forms and functions of 
city, state and federal governments, but 
he gives reasons and explanations fully 
and simply. 

Students will not have to learn facts, 
as from the older texts; to read this book 
is to understand. ‘The many photo- 
graphs, specimen ballots, charts and dia- 
grams all help to make the subject-mat- 
ter exceedingly clear. The main divisions 
of the book are, first, a discussion of the 
background and principles of govern- 
ment in the United States; parties and 
elections; the state, local and federal 


High 
School 


Civics 


FRESH AIR FIRST 
To THE Eprror: Let me make a few 
» remarks on account of the article by 
Prof. John H. Finley, In the Serv- 
ice of the State, in the Survey of Jan- 
uary 13. The introduction of physical 
and military training into school sys- 
tem “should give such basic health edu- 
cation as no other state or country per- 
haps has ever sought through law and 
public agency to provide. It is a pro- 
gram for strengthening the physical foun- 
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governments; and last, the functions of 
government taken up in detail under 
each branch of the public service. 
One of the most stimulating features 
of the book throughout is the constant 
suggestion as to how the individual can 
best serve as a good citizen. Not only 
are practical personal activities suggested, 
but progressive attitudes of mind on 
public questions are clearly set forth. 
The book, of course, is intended for use 
as a text, but it makes easy reading as 
well. Among the many volumes recent- 
ly put out on citizenship for school use, 
it is clearly one of the ablest, both in its 
careful preparation and clear writing. 
In its real appeal to the natural civic 


interests of the high-school student it 


stands alone. 
Rocer N. BaLpwin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ConTEMPORARY PoLiTics IN THE Far East. By 
Stanley K. Hornbeck. D. Appleton & Co. 466 
pp. Price, $3; by mail of the Survey, $3.18. 

Tue Creep or Epictetus. By Ulysses G. P. Pierce. 
Beacon Press. 203 pp. Price, $1.35; by mail 


of the Survey, $1.45. 

Essays IN WARTIME. By Havelock Ellis. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 252 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.60. 

Hyciene 1n Mexico. By Alberto J. Pani. Py 
Putnam’s Sons. 206 pp. Price, $1.50; abe mail 
of the Survey, $1.60. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Crisis: THE THEORY OF THE 


State. Lectures delivered in February and 
March, 1916, at Bedford College for Women. 
Sree pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 
1.6 


Tue Itcutnc Pato. By William R. Scott. 
American Unitarian Association. 174 pp. Price, 
$.50; by mail of the Survey, $.56. 

Lasor anpd Liserty. By Samuel Rabinowitz. 
Published by the author. 306 pp. Price, $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

THE Mopvern HicH Scuoor—Its ADMINISTRATION 
AND Extension. By Charles H. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 848 pp. Price, $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.91. 

Tue Pusric DreFrenpeR. By Mayer C. Goldman. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 96 pp. Price, $1; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.06. 

Tre Sexuat Crisis. By Grete Meisel-Hess. The 
Critic & Guide Co. 345 pp. Price, $3; by mail 


Srxty Years or American Lire. By Everett P. 
Wheeler. E. P. Dutton & Co. 489 pp. Price, 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.66. 

Sources or Fait anp Hope. By Herbert H. Mott. 
American Unitarian Association. 150 pp. Price, 
$.75; by mail of the Survey, $.81. 

Tue CuristrAN Doctrine oF HEALTH. By the 

Macmillan 


Price, $.50; by mail of the Sur- 


of the Survey, $3.14. 


author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 
Co. 197 pp. 
vEY, $.58. 
Tue TRAINING OF MEN FOR THE Wortp’s FuTuRE. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing. Platt & Peck Co. 
89 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.32. 


dations in which our higher intellectual 
and spiritual curriculums are to find 
support. . It covers medical inspec- 
tion, talks and recitations in hygiene, 
and all forms of healthful physical ex- 
ercise, such as setting up drills, gymnas- 
tic exercises, supervised recreation, or- 
ganized play, athletics, and a great va- 
riety of individual recreational activi- 
ties.’ 

I looked in vain to find “open-air 
school system, free food, free medical 


Johnston.. 
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” 


and dental clinics;” in my opinion th 
three things are of first importance, 
According to the statement of Joh 
Spargo, fully 2,000,000 of school chi 
dren in the United States are badly un- 
derfed. 

Dr. Ernest Feige in his book, Health) 
Work in the Schools, says: “Statistics) 
show 60 per cent of the pupils suffer 
from non-contagious defects which nee \ 
constantly to be taken into account b 
the educational authorities. Moreover, 
the physical welfare of every child is 
more or less jeopardized by the sedentary 
occupations, indoor life and nervous) 
strain of the modern school.” How 
physical training can “strengthen the | 
physical foundation” when it ignores. i 
fresh air and sufficient food essential to 
the growth of young organism—lI fail to 
understand. 


ALINA HUEBSCH. | 
Hamburg, Pa. 


LITHUANIA 4] 

To THE Eprror: I wish to express _ 
my cordial gratitude for An Urgent Ap-— 
peal from Lithuania in the SuRVEY for 
February 3. This brief comment on- 
Lithuanian problems is the best that I~ 
have seen in an American journal or 
paper for two years. : 

ALBINAS RIMKA. 

[Editor of Ateitis] 

Boston. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Epiror: I congratulate you” 
on the last Survey, February 10, espe- 
cially the first three articles —about the 
best yet. 

Freprric ALMY. 


[President National Conference of — 
Charities and Corrections. ] ; 
Buffalo. 


UNCLE SAM, SURVEYOR 


To THE Eprror: Within the past 
six weeks reports of educational sur- 
veys for five states—Iowa, Washington, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming— 
have been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. For the first 
three states higher education was sur- 
veyed, for the second and last two the 
public school system was surveyed. In 
all cases the bureau was invited to 
choose the surveyors and make the sur- 
vey at state expense, except for cost of 
national employes and of _ printing. 
United States Commissioner Claxton 
transmits each report—an official docu- 
ment of the Department of the Interior 
—with his approval. 

The following facts about the bu- 
reau’s surveys are cited for SURVEY read- — 
ers without comment, as typical of points 
that are being widely discussed in edu- 
cational circles, gingerly or freely ac- 
cording to official connection and _ pri- 
vate temperament. 


1. One hundred per cent more stu- 
dents per class, 33 per cent more hours 
per instructor for academic college 
courses than for teacher training schools 
are cited as proper. 

2. Average occupancy of rooms is 
found by adding the maximum (e. g., 
56) and minimum (e. g., 1) and divid- 
ing the two, which in the case cited 
exaggerates by 100 per cent the actual 
average occupancy. 

3. In counting instructors’ teaching 
loads student clock hours are used, lab- 
oratory hours count the same as quiz 
hours, subjects requiring out-of-class 
work by instructors count the same as 
those requiring only class time. 

4. While declaring in the Wyoming 
report (p. 49) that when extremes are 
great averages mean little, all the re- 
ports abound in averages and recom- 
mendations for averaging salaries 
($2,000), student clock hours (300), 
etc. 

5. State systems of public education 
and of supervision are described with- 
out a word regarding methods and re- 
sults of the state superintendents’ ac- 
tivities and offices. 

6. Arithmetical errors due to lack of 
supervision or defective proofreading 
mbound 3) CS 45 XSL a 8s; 
graph for 92 per cent the same as graphs 
for 97 per cent, etc. 

7. Higher institutions of learning 
were surveyed without observing instruc- 
tion, testing graduate work, analyzing 
actual administration, or securing state- 
ments of fact or suggestions from the 
faculties surveyed. ‘ 

8. Persons not themselves teacher 
trainers were chosen to survey Iowa’s 
teacher training colleges. 

9. Statistics of cities and, country are 
mixed in one table. 

10. Fact bases are usually not stated 
and general dissertations requiring no 
field examination are given the title and 
dress of field surveys. 

11. The hop, skip and jump method 
was used, trying to “put out a conflagra- 
tion with an atomizer.” 

These survey reports contain conclu- 
sive evidence that the United States Bu- 
reau of Education lacks the equipment 
necessary to assume responsibility for 
local surveys, that it employs methods 
that defeat the purpose of surveys, ham- 
per educational progress and jeopardize 
the ability of the national bureau to 
serve the purposes for which it was 
created. 

Only one specialist in higher educa- 
tion is employed by the bureau. When 
he is surveying he cannot, of course, be 
studying surveys by others, including the 
invaluable matter that is now hidden in 
educational reports from colleges, uni- 
versities and special investigators. The 
bureau’s library is pathetically weak in 
these working tools. Having surveys to 
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Do You Want War? 


College men are organizing to preserve peace and democracy. 
They are organizing to prevent conscription and universal mili- 
tary training and to keep this country out of the European War. 


They are conducting mass meetings throughout the country, 
co-operating in the publication of a no-war magazine, and going 


in delegations to state and national capitals to voice the student 


appeal. 


if you are a collegian enlist with these anti-militarism forces; 
if not, help them financially in their fight. 


Collegiate Anti-Militarism League 


Actively Represented in Forty Colleges 


National Office: Sub-Station 84, New York City 


sponsor he is practically estopped from 
publicly admitting the faults of his own 
workmanship or of criticizing similar 
faults in others. He and the bureau 
in two short years of surveying have 
already acquired a heavily vested inter- 
est in mistakes that must be defended, 
condoned or “hushed up,” although the 
country needs frank disclosure and dis- 
cussion of such mistakes by whomsoever 
made. 
Wiiiam H. ALLEN. 
[ Director Institute for Public Service], 
New York city. 


JOTTINGS 


OHIO women were granted the presidential 
suffrage by act of the legislature last week. 


THROUGH a printer’s error, one line was 
omitted from Peace Among the Nations, 
President Wilson’s address to the Senate, 
published on pages 488-89 of the Survey for 
January 27. In the following passage the 
omitted line is given in italics: “Rights must 
be based upon the common strength, not upon 
the individual strength, of the nations upon 
whose concert peace will depend.” 


THE Jones bill, establishing a woman’s di- 
vision in the federal Department of Labor 
[see the Survey for December 23, 1916] is on 
the calendar of both houses of Congress The 
National Consumers’ League urges all friends 
of the measure to wire their senators in 
support of it. 


SAFEGUARDING Children in Peace and 
War, Problems of Education, and How to 
Make Child Labor Laws Effective are an- 
nounced among the topics for the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the National Child Labor 
Committee at Baltimore, March 23-25. 


NORTH CAROLINA has passed a law 
making it illegal to advertise “cures” for 
incurable diseases. This legislation is the 
result of long effort by the State Board of 
Health and many local agencies. The newly 
elected governor, T. W. Bickett, in his in- 


augural address, congratulated the State 
Board of Health on its campaign against 
quackery and expressed himself as being in 
favor of such a law as was later enacted. 


CALIFORNIA’S Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, 525 Market street, San Francisco, 
has launched a new periodical, California 
Safety News. The first issue emphasizes 
slipping and falling as causes of industrial 
accidents. A foreword gives the purpose of 
the publication as the education of employers 
and employes to “reduce materially the alto- 
gether too large number of accidental deaths 
and injuries, which have heretofore been 
confronting us annually.” 


TWO prize competitions are announced for 
1917 by the National Municipal League. The 
William H. Baldwin Prize of $100 is offered 
for the best essay on Tendencies in Munici- 
pal Budget Making. Competitors must be 
under-graduate students in any college in the 
United States offering direct instruction in 
municipal government. The Morton Denison 
Hull Prize of $250 will be awarded this 
year for the best essay by a post-graduate 
student on any subject related to municipal 
government submitted to and approved by 
the secretary of the league. Further infor- 
mation may be had of the secretary, North 
American building, Philadelphia. 


ALL of the thirty-seven cities of Massachu- 
setts have accepted the act authorizing them 
to establish and maintain schools of agricul- 
ture and horticulture. The Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission, which worked for 
three years to secure the passage of this 
permissive measure, believes that it will 
relieve congestion of population, spread a 
knowledge of profitable methods of tillage 
and promote a desire for life in the open. 
The State Board of Education advises a 
beginning by providing instruction, at or 
near their homes, for families and indi- 
viduals who now have homesteads with 
tillable land, who could be helped to the 
possession of such homesteads through pri- 
vate rental or purchase, and who are daily 
engaged in agricultural or horticultural em- 
ployment. 
THE New York Society for the Prevention 
of Crime has addressed an appeal to the 
governor and the members of the legislature 
to amend the law so as to throw certain 
restrictions around the exhibition of motion 
pictures on Sunday. “Under the guise,” says 
the society, “of ‘innocent and wholesome rec- 
reation’ some commercial interests are urging 
the unrestricted opening of the movies on 
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If You Knew 
What Foods! 


If you knew the quantity of nourishment 
in different foods, you wouldn’t need worry 
over the high cost of living. For—you 
would then know how to get all the nourishment 
you need at very small cost. If you also knew 
how to combine foods—that is, what foods eaten 
together “set well,’”’ you need never have in- 
digestion, constipation or any of the headachy, 
stomachachy ills they lead to. A little knowledge— 
easy to get—would protect your health and pocket- 
book. This knowledge is in a book called “The 
New Cookery,” written by Miss Lenna Frances 
Cooper, B.S.—graduate of the School of Dietetics 
at Columbia University and now Principal of the 
School of Home Economics. In “The New Cook- 
ery,” Miss Cooper tells you what to eat for proper 
nourishment—for health and for economy. She 
also gives you 750 recipes for delicious home dishes 
with the scientific quantity of nourishment under 
each recipe. More than 400 pages, with numerous 
illustrations and all substantially bound for home 
and kitchen use. Price only $2. Send for the book 
today. You take no risk. For—if you are not 
entirely pleased and satisfied, you may return the 
book within five days and we will promptly refund 
your money. Thus, we allow you to be the judge. 
This book is worth its weight in gold to the house- 
wife who wishes to feed her family for health— 
and economically. Order “The New Cookery” 
pose ees or through your regular bookseller, 
rom 


GoOoD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 


2602 Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 
[eT NATIT Rai ERM aAR LUNN ays CANES | 


MODERN 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Ly 
Frank A. Fetter, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Economics, Princeton University 


Students of social problems will be interested in this 
book because it represents the opinions of one not only 
a trained economist, but for many years a member of the 
New York State Board of Charities. 


Topics of Especial Interest 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration 
Piece Work, Profit Sharing 
Organized Laber, Strikes, the Open Shop 
Child Labor, the Minimum Wage 
Charity and the Control of Vice 
Social Insurance, Old Age Pensions 
Population and Immigration 
Some Aspects of Socialism 


Price $1.75 
At all Bookstores Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


The Book That Tells How 
To Keep The Well WELL 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
AND HYGIENE 


By MILTON J. ROSENAU 


Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene, Harvard University 


The most comprehensive and authoritative ‘book 
dealing with the prevention of infectious diseases 
and how to manage and control them. 


The Survey says:—“Dr. Rosenau's book is a tome. 
Apart it stands from the mile-a-minute handbooks, 
It takes the necessary time and space to explain as 
well as to state. It will hold an honored place in the 
library of every individual and organization even 
remotely connected with health work.” 


Over 1,000 Pages and 157 illustrations 
Cloth $6.50 net 
THIS IS AN 
APPLETON BOOK 


DAPPLETOR & COMPANY Haw vOOK 
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Sundays. The real force behind this 
attempt is not popular recreation or amuse- 
ment; it is cold cash for a few.” The society 
believes that “much that is vicious and de- 
basing is thrown on the screen” and pro- 
poses, first, “that pictures, and only those, 
approved by the State Board of Education, 
be allowed to be shown on Sundays, and (2) 
that no admission fee be chargeable either 
directly or indirectly.” 


THE first numbers of two magazines devoted 
to birth control have just appeared. The 
Birth Control Review, monthly, $1 a year, 
104 Fifth avenue, New York city, is “dedi- 
cated to the principle of intelligent and 
voluntary motherhood.” Margaret Sanger 
is editor and Frederick A. Blossom managing 
editor. The other magazine, Birth Control 
News, is to be published “occasionally” by 
the Birth Control League of Ohio, 614 
Society for Savings, Cleveland. The first 
number puts this quotation at the head of 
its first page: “The rational limitation of 
offspring is not only a right but a duty; 
the state should recognize that right and 
teach that duty.” 


SIXTY annual reports in 125 pages is the 
achievement of the second Year Book of 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation, which is 
better known to readers of the Survey under 
its original name—the Cleveland Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy. Fifty-nine of 
the reports are those of the social agencies 
in the federation and the sixtieth is that of 
the federation itself. In addition there is a 
“Who’s Who” of more than 3,000 trustees 
and committee members, paid and volunteer 
social workers, and many illustrations. The 
accounts of the work of each group of 
agencies—children’s societies, settlements, hos- 
pitals, and the like—is preceded by an intro- 
ductory statement showing what there has 
been accomplished in Cleveland in the field 
of work to which these agencies belong. 


MARCY I. BERGER has resigned the posi- 
tion of director of the Service Department, 
Wholesale Clothiers’ Association of Chicago, 
which he has held since inauguration of the 
department in 1911, to become secretary of 
the Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago. 


EDWIN ROGERS EMBREE, assistant sec- 
retary of Yale University, is the new secre- 
tary of the Rockefeller Foundation succeeding 
Jerome D. Greene, resigned. George E. Vin- 
cent, president of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been elected president [the Survey, 
December 9, 1916]. Charles E. Hughes, 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, and Wallace 
Buttrick, secretary of the General Education 
Board, were elected trustees. 


J. BYRON DEACON has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Associated Charities 
to become secretary of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity. He succeeds 
Riley M. Little, also a former Pittsburgher, 
who has been appointed a member of the 
federal Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion. Mr. Deacon will take office after the 
meeting of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction in June. He was formerly 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Committee for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis and financial 
secretary of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 


THE death of William A. Mabon takes 
from the work of caring for the insane of 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. ‘ 

“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


young woman, age 28, Southerner. 


1917 | 


had six years experience in social work 


covering special investigations, children’s 


agencies, industrial work, charity organiza- 
Salary jj, 


tion, etc. Employed at present. 
$1,200 per annum. Address 2458 SurRvEY. 


CAPABLE, energetic young woman, ex- 


perienced investigator and general assist- 
ant, seeks position with social agency. Ad- © 


dress 2463, SuRVEY. 


HOUSE-MOTHER (matron) desires 
position child-caring institution, privilege 
of having little niece. Address 2465 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE and Church Efh- 


ciency Secretary. Specialist in Men’s Work. 
Open for engagement. Address 2467 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: a Jewish woman with settle- 
ment experience as head worker of an es- 
tablished East Side Settlement. Address 
2452, SuRVEY. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY for state- 
wide committee on feeblemindedness; to 
assist both in office and in field work. Mod- 


erate salary. State experience. Address 
2464 SurRvEY. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A STRONG CO-EDUCATIONAL 
CHURCH COLLEGE in Arkansas with 
$300,000 endowment and a powerful con- 
stituency in the geographical wealth and 
population center of the state, and en- 
joying the benefits of aid from the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York, 
wishes to interest some philanthropic 
person in the endowment of a depart- 
ment of Social Service. 

The college occupies a strategic place 
in a rapidly growing state in which so- 
cial science is an undeveloped field. Ad- 
dress 2466, “Survey.” 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
Department of Recreation announces a 
cloth-bound handbook “Community 
Center Activities’ giving information 
about 183 activities suitable for school 
and recreation centers, settlements, Y. 
M. C. A.’s and church houses. 127 pages. 
Price, 85 cents. 130 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 
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vy York state one of the leading students 
executives. Dr. Mabon was known as a 
ntist and an administrator; he wrote 
iographs that were widely read, he taught 
chiatry at New York University and at 
leyue Hospital Medical College; as a 


influence was felt in shaping the state’s 
icy concerning its insane. He was super- 
sndent first at Bellevue Hospital, and later 
Manhattan State Hospital. He took part 
developing after-care work for the insane, 
id later, preventive work. He was a mem- 
- of the first committee on this subject, 
t of the State Charities Aid Association, 
1906, and of the Mental Hygiene Com- 
ttee of that association which in 1910 took 
er both after-care and preventive work. 
2 was a member of the National Com- 
ttee for Mental Hygiene and of many 
edical and psychiatric societies. 


A quiet way, Dr. Arthur Curtis Rogers, 
r thirty-one years superintendent of the 
innesota Institution for the Feebleminded, 
ho died recently at Faribault, was a na- 
onal figure. This was not alone because he 
ansformed the rude beginnings of a school 
ato a great community institution; nor be- 
ause of his scientific facts and logical ex- 
ression, nor even because of his personal 
ervices. It was rather, writes Walter M. 
est, “because his studies had made him 
ise, his wisdom had made him charitable, 
nd his charity had given him power.” He 
orked his way through school and college, 
nd became interested during one summer 
acation in the pioneer work being done for 
e feebleminded. Determined to study this 
atter, he worked through a course of medi- 
ine at the University of Iowa. His first 
appointment after graduation was at the 
Harrison institute for Indians, in Oregon; 
two years later he went to Faribault. 

The work at Faribault had been but re- 
cently organized. To this he first turned 
his hand. He had to get the support of the 
legislature; had to separate in the classes 
the blind and deaf from the feebleminde: 
for the school had been begun for “defec- 
‘ives.” His campaign of education on the 
needs and interests of the feebleminded con- 
tinued through the remaining thirty-one years 
of his life. To the World’s Fair in 1893 he 
took an exhibit of the work and treatment 
of patients from the school which was the 
first of its kind ever shown. 

From a little group of fifty “queer” in- 
mates, and four or five teachers and attend- 
ants, the school has grown to its present 
accommodation for fully 1,600 unfortunates, 
with a staff of about 300 scientists, physi- 
Cians, investigators, teachers and attendants, 
housed in sixty-one buildings, beyond which 
stretch two great farms. 

Dr. Rogers was one of the first to intro- 
duce industrial and manual training into 
who has been appointed a member of the 
federal Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
schools for the feebleminded. He was a 
firm supporter of the work of grading de- 
fectives by mental tests. The cottage plan 
for housing patients was one of his, as also 
field investigations on a large scale for 
tabulating the family histories of patients. 

He was a member of many scientific soci- 
eties, and published in many journals. But 
his personality was best appreciated by those 
with whom he was closest in contact. “Sel- 
dom was he too busy to be interested in 
whatever was brought before him,” says Mr. 
West. “He strove to put as much sunshine 
into the shaded lives of the inmates as 
possible. He seldom missed the Sunday 
chapel exercises, the weekly and special en- 
tertainments, or the holiday festivals. He 
ran the merry-go-round; he engineered the 
launch at the nearby lake, to which all 
able-bodied inmates were taken every year 
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for an outing. He was Santa Claus at each 
Christmas festival, and the disappointment 
to the children of the school was not to find 
out that Santa was not real; it was to find 
out that Santa was not “Doctor.” He was 
active in the city of Faribault, active in his 
church; he traveled all over the country, 
returning each time with additions to his 
surprising number of facts, figures and 
friends. 

“Dr. Rogers had the initial advantage of 
a remarkable physique. Very tall, and with 
a large frame, his kind eyes and smiling lips; 
his agreeable and gentle address commanded 
more than ordinary attention. When a boy, 
he refused to commit himself to the conven- 
tions of his Quaker faith. His charity for 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


all creeds and for all men was the nature 
resultant of this rebellion. But the true 
spirit of the Friends always lived in him, 
and made his one of kindness and, what is 
rare, a great power of great gentleness. 
“The day before the funeral services, as 
the casket lay banked by masses of flowers 
in the assembly hall of the school, an aged 
Catholic priest, who had come in contact 
with Dr. Rogers during his lifetime, entered 
the darkened hall. He approached the cas- 
ket and stood for a long time looking down 
at it. Finally he said aloud: ‘We shall 
never look upon your like again. You made 
no distinction in race nor creed. Your heart 
was love. Humanity was your creed. We 
all had part in you. Dear friend, farewell.’ ” 


Issues 
Group Insurance 
A Profitable Investment A Practical Protection 
For Employers For Employees 


This modern form of life The promotion of mutual 
insurance ‘protection covers friendliness is an important 
an entire group of persons feature. ‘The fundamental in- 


instead of treating with the terests of employer and em- | 


individual. It is the crystal- ployee are one. Such practical 


lization of a definite and evidence of the employer’s | 
concise plan evolved from the interest in his workmen as | 
experience of earlier ventures. the protection of their fami- | 
Group insurance | lies by insurance © 

A without cost to | 
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has as its. basic 
principles an ap- 
pealto the employ- 
er and an appeal 
to the employee. 
The employer 
Deats,) the: Gost 
of a blanket pol- working staff, and 
icy on all his em- therefore increased 
ployees. efficiency. 
Group Insurance 
Promotes a better understanding between employer and employees. 
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on this subject are solicited. Write for Booklet. 


establish a firm 
bond of good will. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
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